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public--- The Nation--- The World Tomorrow--- 
The Student World---The Christian Century... 
The New Yorker---Time, and 


CERTAINLY 





The Intercollegian 


dealing with problems of student life ; discuss. 
ing its scientific attitudes, its job in the world--- 
this student monthly is not content to be a 
mirror only but stands for a practical application 
of the religion of Jesus to all of life today. 
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On Armistice Day--- 


Let every man and woman in the United States 
read the words of the Pact of Paris to which we 
as a nation are one of the contracting parties: 


The President of the United States of 
America, the President of the French Republic, His Majesty the King of 
the Belgians, the President of the Czechoslovak Republic, His Majesty 
the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India, The President of the German Reich, His Majesty 
the King of Italy, His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, the President of 
the Republic of Poland: 


Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to 
promote the welfare of mankind ; 


Persuaded that the time has come when 
a frank renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy should be 
made, to the end that the peaceful and friendly relations now existing 
between their peoples may be perpetuated ; 


Convinced that all changes in their rela- 
tions with one another should be sought only by pacific means, and be 
the result of a peaceful and orderly process, and that any signatory power 
which shall hereafter seek to promote its national interests by resort to 
war should be denied the benefits furnished by this treaty ; 


Hopeful that, encouraged by their ex- 
ample, all the other nations of the world will join in this humane endeavor 
and, by adhering to the present treaty as soon as it comes into force, 
bring their peoples within the scope of its beneficent provisions, thus 
uniting the civilized nations of the world in a common renunciation of 
war as an instrument of their national policy ; 


Have decided to conclude a treaty and 
have agreed upon the following articles : 


The high contracting parties solemnly 
declare, in the names of their respective peoples, that they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of international controversies and 
renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their relations with 
one another. 

The high contracting parties agree that 
the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature 
or of whatever origin they may be, which may arise among them, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Doak Blunder... 


DISHEARTENING as the Doak ruling was in itself, 
we could not but be greatly encouraged by the 
storm of protest which arose immediately among 
student and academic groups generally. This we 
hope will be reassuring to our friends from other 
lands studying or contemplating study in this 
country. Such unofficial sentiment unfortunately 
will not undo the damage of the ruling; it will 
not render easier the lot of foreign students who 
must earn a part of their expenses if they are 
to study in American universities and who came 
here with that expectation; it however will in- 
dicate clearly that Mr. Doak has failed signally 
to interpret the mind of the colleges on the value 
of intellectual and cultural coédperation among the 
nations of the world. And by its persistence this 
volume of offended public sentiment will, we 
trust, lead to the full withdrawal of an order 
which, holding negligible benefit for American 
labor, does infinite harm to international comity. 
(As this is written the order has been modified 
to apply only to students arriving this autumn.) 
We trust our friends from other lands may under- 
stand and forgive. 
a 


Strategy of Advance ... 


THE ZEIST MEETING of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation is notable for its progressive 
action. No General Committee since the war has 
faced greater difficulties. The world is depressed 
and divided. National aspirations and rivalries 
have not in recent years so threatened interna- 
tional accord. But the Federation found itself 
impelled, in the face of these difficulties, to adopt 
a strategy of advance calling for new codpera- 
tion among student groups around the world. 
American Associations may be expected to ap- 
plaud and support such a policy. 


¥ 
Of Major Significance . . . 


THE OBERLIN MEETING of the National Council 
of Student Associations deserves more than a 
casual notice in the news column. It was a gath- 
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ering of major importance in the developing Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. 

First, its emphasis upon the central creative 
task of confronting students with the reality of 
God as he is seen and known in Jesus Christ. The 
Council felt constrained to account for the amaz- 
ingly creative history of the Student Association 
Movement, whence had come that pulsating life 
which for six decades has continuously repro- 
duced itself in the birth of other organizations 
and movements and in that succession of those 
new interests which are symbolized by enter- 
prises of interracial study and codperation, mis- 
sionary work, economic study and so forth. This 
multitude of good and timely emphases was 
clearly the result of some creative process. Our 
most distinctive and indispensable contribution 
to the colleges is the guarding of the living foun- 
tain from which these waters flow. We sensed 
the danger that confusion of thinking may at 
this point be calamitous. We must more clearly 
distinguish between the methods of achieving the 
end, the results that come forth from such 
achievement and the end or central purpose itself. 
In altered figure, the pipes that bring the re- 
freshing water for campus consumption or the 
paths that lead us up to the spring, both impor- 
tant and necessary, are less important in a Stu- 
dent Christian Movement than is the living foun- 
tain itself. It was the clear conviction of the 
Council at Oberlin that a Student Association 
loses its raison d’étre if, in imitation of other 
campus organizations, it makes either into aims 
or methods of work those activities which ought 
to be incidental results. Such methods and re- 
sults are contributory and derivative. Our cen- 
tral task must always be to bring men into fel- 
lowship with Christ whose word we see now to 
have been ever an authentic one that “he who 
builds his life on my principles and is sustained 
by my comradeship, out from within him shall 
flow torrents of living water.” It is the absence 
of such principles and such companionship that 
causes the springs to dry up. 

With such conceptions of the central task and 
the basic message of the developing Student As- 
sociation Movement, the Council came into a dis- 
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cussion of the kind of national organizational 
set-up and adjustment as would facilitate its free 


flow and its creative processes. In no previous 
meeting of this Council has so normal a balance 
been maintained between message and machin- 
ery, between program and organization. From 
such preliminary discussion it was inevitable 
that organization should be thought of as instru- 
mental. What organization will be a means to 
the highest ends? Let organization become a 
sacrament, an “outward and visible sign of in- 
ward and spiritual grace.”” The proposals which 
were finally adopted, based on the careful work 
beforehand of President Mendenhall’s committee, 
will we trust be everywhere studied in the light 
of their origin and development. The group at 
Oberlin, from every corner of the country, are 
determined to help work out a Council system 
and a relationship with the General Association 
Movement which is a more constant help, a 
simpler and more direct means of bringing stu- 
dent members to the life giving fountains and to 
no other. 
v 
Gains in Cooperation .. . 


COOPERATION between men and women in the 
Christian Student Movement has made unmis- 
takable gains in recent years. Time was when 
such coéperation was largely confined to national 
and field projects, stimulated sometimes by 
alumni rather than by students. During the past 
three years, however, leadership in codperation 
has been taken by local groups in both Associa- 
tions. Even though certain national coéperative 
projects have been curtailed because of dimin- 
ished resources the number of local and intercol- 
legiate programs carried on codéperatively has 
gained steadily. 

Conferences, retreats, Christian World Educa- 
tion Institutes, Model Disarmament Conferences, 
religious problem discussions, all-campus meet- 
ings, community and world service projects— 
these are but some of the things men and women 
are planning and leading together. And it is 
natural and inevitable that they should. It would 
be highly abnormal if, confronting identical is- 
sues which can be met only by the maximum con- 
solidation of resources, men and women were to 
insist upon functioning through institutions of 
their own gender! 

There is a new naturalness about men-women 
relations in the Movement too. The adolescent 
thrill of a few years ago has largely disappeared. 
This is true in part simply because many groups 
have become acquainted with each other on deep- 
er levels of human experiences than most college 
men and women have thought possible. But it 
is true even more because many of these groups 
have found jobs to do so urgently important that 
they have completely forgotten about themselves 
and their usual organizational loyalties. In the 
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midst of an exciting poll on disarmament or a 
discussion on making the life of the campus more 
Christian there is a sudden realization that the 
old self-consciousness (personal or institutional) 
of men and women has been lost in the fray. 

With all these gains in coéperation, there 
seems to be less concern and less certainty than 
formerly about its ultimate organizational forms, 
Most local groups apparently are willing to let 
organizational changes come as the natural out- 
growth of solid and tested experience. It is sig- 
nificant that this experience more frequently than 
not points to the advantage of providing for cer- 
tain men’s activities and certain women’s activi- 
ties which may be carried on freely by either 
group while at the same time guaranteeing organ- 
izational channels for those projects which must 
be done together. 

a 

A Call for Leadership . . . 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION which confronts the 
Christian Associations in the colleges this year 
is one which calls for clear, confident, affirmative 
leadership. We believe many college men have 
been overcome by a sense of futility, cynicism 
and moral impotency because of a lack of con- 
fidence about the nature of things in our uni- 
verse. Is the scheme of things favorable to the 
fullest development of human personality? 

An affirmative and convincing answer to this 
query can be made only by men who have ex- 
perienced this certainty. In the words of Car- 
lyle our first need is for “men who know God 
otherwise than by hearsay.” This experience 
brought to Jesus, and numberless men before and 
after him, insight into the nature of things which 
made them bet their lives on the belief that love 
is power, the greatest power in the world. 

If then we are members of the human race in 
which such an idea is growing, what attitude 
shall we take toward the ten million unemployed 
and other under-privileged members of the hu- 
man family? Will we not find ourselves strangely 
sympathetic with the sentiments of Eugene Debs 
who once said, “I recognize that I have a kinship 
with all men; I am no better than the worst. 
While there is a poor class I am in it. While 
there is a person in prison, I am not free.” We 
are bound up with the failure of every other soul 
on earth. There can be no completely full life 
for any of us until it be attained for all. He who 
who broke through the bonds to a new order of 
human life is also he who said, “I come that ye 
might have life and have it more abundantly.” 

Out from Councils and Associations this year 
must go processes which bring new life to those 
who have been broken in the ruthlessness of the 
system and our duty is not finished until we have 
changed the unjust system into one more favor- 
able to the growth of human personality.—By 
the New England Field Council. 
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CRISIS IN 
CAMPUS 


RELIGION 


¢ 


BY FAY CAMPBELL 


+ 


NoT far to seek is evidence that Christianity is 
facing a crisis in many universities and colleges 
of this country. Let me point out a few factors 
in the situation: 


The War Record of the Churches. No longer 
is the World War regarded as a Holy Crusade. 
Students are being taught in the classroom some- 
thing that is near the truth. And the very men 
who are teaching remember the war and the way 
the churches acted about it. May God forgive the 
ministers who went about our colleges preaching 
hate and nationalism Sunday after Sunday dur- 
ing those years! God may, but these teachers, 
who were students then, will not. One must look 
hard and long to find a teacher in his thirties 
who is at all awake intellectually, who has not 
given up the church or about despaired of her re- 
demption. (No attempt is being made in this 
article to deal with Roman Catholicism. By 
“churches” is meant the Protestant evangelical 
churches. ) 


The Condition of the Ministry. This is a prob- 
lem too vast even to be stated adequately. Re- 
flect, if you will, upon the sermons you have 
heard, addressed to students and teachers. We 
are starved for religion in our college communi- 
ties—and preachers analyze the age, criticize the 
psychologists, and quote Jesus to prove that the 
second law of thermodynamics is going to take 
a long time to kill us off. Thus they earn the 
label “intellectual.” Of course, college students 
and faculty men have a right to hear intelligent 
messages; nevertheless, they need to know more 
about God and his love and his claims on men. 
They need to come into contact with leaders who 
know common humanity, who have spent time 
with all classes of people under all kinds of con- 
ditions. These college people are intellectuals 
often, but they are human beings too. Here is 
a young intellectual with fine training in one of 
the cultural departments. He was brought up a 
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CIVILIZATION 


One of a series of striking posters (See pp. 61-62, “Toward Peace”) 


Christian and at one time was deeply religious. 
He has gone sour on Christianity, he says, but 
he does love to talk about it! He wants someone 
to be interested in him, to care for him, and be- 
friend him. Anyone who thinks of him first of 
all as a mind misses him. He is married, has sev- 
eral children, wants to build a real home. 

Or here is a senior who is specializing in eco- 


nomics. He is a radical and he knows his eco- 
nomics. For three years he was an enthusiastic 
Christian. Then he began to turn against the 


Christian Association. His connection with the 
Church had convinced him of its ineffectiveness 
in helping to solve our industrial problems. In- 
stead of going deep enough to find out that this 
boy was still a human being, with all the worries 
and concerns of a healthy man, his friends:tried 
to meet him only on the intellectual level. Now 
we know that his real need was in the emotional 
realm. A close friendship with someone who 
understood the sex problems of a younger man 
would have done more for him than all.the phi- 
losophy and science in the world. 

Not only do our ministers fail us by trying to 
be intellectuals when they should be kind and 
generous friends. Many of the ministers whom 
we see in college pulpits live too comfortably and 
securely in this poor world. I could not believe 
my hearing when an educator of outstanding 
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leadership said to me that ministers were paid 
so much that they could not be interested in an 
appointment to a university faculty. Most of the 
preachers who come to our pulpits are “suc- 
cesses.” That means that they have big salaries, 
lovely homes, and are living far above the stand- 
ard possible for most teachers. I understand that 
$10,000 is not considered a large salary among 
this class of preachers. I know the arguments 
about what is expected. I know, too, that none 
of us acts courageously at this point. But I am 
prepared to s&y that preachers, especially young 
men, who are living on the scale usually repre- 
sented by $10,000 a year, should consider seri- 
ously whether they should not quit talking to 
faculty families about the Carpenter of Nazareth. 

This Is an Era of Indifference and Cynicism. 
A young educator of fine character told me re- 
cently that it was a great thing for the country 
that some of the outstanding social leaders of New 
York City had come out openly against prohibi- 
tion. He said that this has made it possible for 
the lesser fry to express their opinions. It has 
been considered rather bad form for a Christian 
gentleman to be wet, but now it can be done 
without losing caste. In other words, he admitted 
that most people, unless sure that their opinions 
are acceptable to the group, will not express an 
opinion. Prior to the war it was the exception 
for a teacher to be entirely indifferent to religion 
or openly cynical about its usefulness. He could 
not violate the rules of gentlemanly conduct with- 
out losing prestige. Today the atmosphere has 
shifted and one has to have some independence 
of mind to argue for the Christian position. I 
believe, on considerable evidence, that the ma- 
jority of students in any part of the country re- 
ceive at least one-half of their classroom instruc- 
tion from men who go out of their way to be 
critical of the religious point of view. And it is 
certain that complete indifference to religion is 
an adequate description of the vast majority of 
undergraduates and a large percentage of teach- 
ers. And one other thing needs to be said which 
may make the case for religion ever more des- 
perate. This indifference toward religion does 
not carry over into indifference for everything 
good. The interest in good books, good music, and 
learning in general is on the upgrade. There is 
in our universities more intellectual life than we 
realize. Students are less absorbed in athletics 
and the extra-curriculum than at any time in 
many years. The Renaissance is on. But this 
Renaissance is a very comfortable one. The lux- 
ury of our college world is appalling. An interest 
in books does not make us uncomfortable. Under- 
graduates, sitting back in easy chairs in beautiful 
rooms before wood fires, are smoking and reading 
and enjoying life. Many of them will rebel 
against the bond business and will come back to 
teach, with the comfortable assurance of a priv- 
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ate income which guarantees a nice easy life ag 


a scholar. This is the group to which we are 
turning over American higher education. (One 
prominent professor has said that he does not 
recommend college teaching to anyone who has 
neither a private income nor a rich wife.) 

This leads directly to my fourth reason for the 
crisis in which we find ourselves. 

Our Knowledge of What It Means to Be q 
Christian. 
of us. 
our teachers and the great bulk of our students 
professed the Christian religion. But what did 
it mean? Since then has dawned the era of grad- 
uate training for teachers and the instruction in 
our colleges has improved tremendously. And 
the social awakening has hit us. Christianity 
means so much now. No sane man can say light- 
ly that he is a Christian. What a claim it is! 
Countless fine men and women refuse to call 
themselves followers of Jesus because they do not 
propose to take such a high road in this hard 
world. The campus atmosphere does not make 
it socially necessary and the chances for profes- 
sional advancement do not depend upon it. Once 
again in history to be a Christian means some- 
thing significant. 

So much for some of the factors contributing 
to this crisis. If we turn to look at the hopeful 
side, I believe we can see some gains which are 
very important: 

1. Thirty-five years ago fraternity and senior 
honor society elections went, usually, to the lead- 
ers of the Christian work. It paid socially to be 
a Christian. Obviously this had a good side and 
a bad. It was fine when the student body sin- 
cerely considered the Christian leaders of the 
campus as ideal. But the result was often disas- 
trous. Men would “go out for” Christian work 


Here is the real reason for almost all F 
Thirty-five years ago practically all of § 





in order to make honors. Today there is real 
evidence that the Student Christian Movement is 
becoming an unpopular cause, challenging the 
‘ampus to higher standards of social justice and 
service to humanity. Anyone who doubts this 
should ask the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the 
Committee on Militarism in Education, the Inter- 
racial Committee, the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, where they go for contacts. Not only 
is this true, but there is a group on many cam- 
puses interested in lonely students and the malad- 
justed—of these there are a great many. In fact, 
the Student Christian Association has been criti- 
cized for being composed of “weak sisters.”” What 
a compliment that is! No vital religious fellow- 
ship will be vital long that does not attract men 
who know they need something more than they 
have. Friendliness is still a sure mark of a 
Christian. Unpopular causes, unpopular people, 
lonely men and women, as well as outstanding 
(Turn to page 47.) 
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LET’S VoTe Now For 1952 





3 not F 
> has § ° 
vr the BY FRANCIS A. HENSON 
Be a ” 
st all | . P . . : 
ill of § A FAMOUS editor remarked, “Most of the po- Hoover is talking pure nonsense when he pictures 
dents § _ litical speeches of this presidential campaign our society of 1932 as a pioneer order, ruggedly 
t did come as close to grappling with the real issues individualistic. We cannot choose whether we 
grad- of our day as would a whacking denunciation of want an individualistic or a collectivistic society. 
on in cannibalism.” As a result, it matters little which The question is, what kind of a collectivism do 
And one of the major parties gets its candidate we want? Do we want fascism—which may be 
ianity elected November eighth; in either case the old defined as nationalistic capitalism with a plan 
light- system of planlessness, insecurity, and inequality and a leader or a dictatorial committee of leaders. 
it is! of opportunity will be preserved. Or, do we want a society in which our collective 
> call life in the United States, as a regional unit of an 
io not End of an Era interdependent world community, will be organ- 
hard Possibly your father was owner of a small in- ized, according to a plan, to meet the predeter- 
make dependent business. If not, he must have had mined needs of all people? To answer the latter 
rofes- many friends who made their living in such a question affirmatively, you and I must refuse to 
Once manner. What has happened to these relatively be deterred, whoever is elected president or how- 
some- independent economic units? I suggest a study ever many votes the candidate of our choice re- 
of the situation in your own or college town. If ceives. By all means, vote on November eighth 
vuting a host of these men are not now (1) unemployed, (if you are not twenty-one, get others to use their 
»peful (2) salaried managers or clerks in chain or de- vote), but let us begin now to think, work and 
h are} Partment stores, (3) unwillingly doing manual vote for a new society for nineteen-fifty-two. Stu- 
| labor on a wage rather than a salary basis, or dents enlisting for duration in this struggle to 
' (4) prematurely retired, your town is not an build a_ socialized world order must dedicate 
senior § average one. Like the mighty rush of a great themselves to this cause with complete devotion. 
 lead- river at flood tide, the economic control of busi- It is, in my judgment, the supreme adventure of 
to be ness as well as the wealth of the country has our day, and any local Association that is not 
le and been damming up at centralized points like New facing up to the challenge of this task is unaware 
y sin- York, Chicago and St. Francisco. Fewer and of the whole gospel of God. 
ft the fewer capitalists are in charge of the controls 
disas- which regulate the use of this wealth and eco- Where to Start 
work nomic power. From another angle, this economy If I were again responsible for the direction 
S real of abundance is eliminating more and more jobs of a local Student Christian Association, these 
ent 1s each year. In addition, intelligent economists are some of the convictions about the nature and 
g the § are pointing out to us the growing unemployment implications of this challenge that I would share 
ve and which the perfecting of the machine process has with my cabinet: 
s this § introduced. The tragedy is that this undesirable 1. Students must begin to play a more effec- 
n, the concentration of economic power (often making tive réle in the social struggle. The most vigor- 
Inter- § mockery ‘of the talk about political democracy) ous supporters of Communism in Soviet Russia, 
al De- and this increasing technological unemployment of Hitler’s program in Germany, of Mussolini in 
: only are symptoms merely of our arrival at the end Italy, are students and youth in general. The 
ale of an industrial epoch. situation in this country is just reaching the 
= aaa a es point in its development where the great masses 
iti. , P are awakening to their true interests. The same 
wh ‘ Dealt with properly, these developments are social and economic forces which have prepared 
. not to be bemoaned. For the first time in human the way for the coming to power of the masses, 
ellow- § history we have at hand the tools by which we are setting the stage on which, for the first time 
t a may build a society more desirable than our in this country, students can and, I believe, will 
n they § wildest utopian dreams. Leisure, equality of op- take an increasing role in public life. An increas- 
of 4% portunity, security and liberty are possible for ing number of graduates are leaving*¢ollege halls 
eople, all, but these achievements in living together will to walk the streets, jobless. It is imperative that 
unding be bought at the price of a fundamental revolu- students, while they are in college, should give 
tion in our ways of thinking and acting. Herbert much more attention to the study of such a phe- 
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nomenon in a country with an economy of plenty. 
The means are at hand to enable this study to 
eventuate in action. The political clubs which on 
practically every campus have sprung up like 
mushrooms in this presidential year, should be 
continued as permanent organizations, with a 
broader conception of their function as social and 
economic as well as political. The Christian As- 
sociation stands for something more universal 
and eternal than any social system. It cannot 
organically relate itself to such clubs or to a po- 
litical party; nevertheless, it must stand forth- 
rightly for a new economic society and inspire 
its members to align themselves politically and 
economically in such a way as to achieve this 
goal. 


2. Nothing is more difficult and yet more im- 


portant than to discover the implications of the 
Christian faith for society. There is not a per- 
sonal gospel and a social gospel; there is a whole 
gospel for the whole man, individually and col- 
lectively—or there is no Christian gospel that 
has a message for our modern world. To the 
discovery of this whole gospel and its implica- 
tions every local Association may well set itself 
with renewed consecration at this time of social 
upheaval. Whatever else God is, he is at work in 
the world process as a movement toward integra- 
tion and codperation and justice. Unless we 
bother less about whether he is on our side and 
more about whether we are on his side, the re- 
ligious forms that now exist may perish with the 
old order that is passing out of existence because 
it has not been on his side. The dualism, religion 
vs. life, has been dealt with rigorously and fairly 
adequately by the Student Christian Movement in 
its conferences and publications. Even yet, how- 
ever, there are many local groups which carry 
on a program isolated from the life about them 
on the campus and in the world. They have not 
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yet learned that the Christian mission is con. 
cerned with all of the dimensions and relation. 
ships of life. 


3. The emotional and intellectual needs of the 
whole man as well as the demands of an ethical 
religion require a community life organic and 
unified and purposive. No society has lived which 
has been based on the economic exploitation of 
one group by another. Workers and consumers, 
organized into unions and codperatives merely 
on an economic basis, cannot function fully until 
they work together politically as well. This 
means, in America, that they must be vitally con- 
cerned about political action independent of the 
two major parties. The sooner there is a mili- 
tant Labor Party, the sooner will this mischiey- 
ously false dualism—which sets our economic 
life over against our political Jife—receive its 
death blow. 


4. All social questions must be viewed from a 
world standpoint. Although this is becoming 
axiomatic in the Student Movement, we have not 
yet learned to act on the basis of this fact, to 
which theoretically we give our assent. We still 
talk and think foreign missions. In a world con- 
ference, we tend to function as a bloc from the 
United States, rather than as members of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation who hap- 
pen to live in the regional section of the world 
which is labeled U. S. A. Little, if any, of our 
academic preoccupations are pursued in the 
framework of the setting of world history, the 
process of world history, the movement of world 
history, the epochs of world history and the pres- 
ent relations of world history. 

If every officer of every local Christian group 
could read this article (which he will not!) and 
tried to apply it (which he will not!) there is no 
certainty that any move we could make toward 
a social order conducive to the preservation of 
distinctively Christian values could be made 
rapidly enough to avert world disaster. Never- 
theless, all that makes life worth living is tied 
up in making, without widespread and large scale 
violence, this transition to a higher type of so- 
ciety. It is a gamble, and the stakes are high! 





Educators are realizing—what for a time they seemed to forget 
in their enthusiasm for vocational and technical training — that it is not 
enough either to train men's hands or to educate men from the ears 
up only. ... 1am convinced that any renaissance or renewal that 
is to mean more than merely a re-establishment of the old order of 
things under new names must be, in the deepest sense of the word, 
a religious movement.—President GLENN FRANK, University of 


Wisconsin. 
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As STUDENTS LIVE 


AND Work in RUSSIA 


THE Russian student is in deadly earnest. Con- 
sulting engineers from America find their coun- 
sel examined with painstaking thoroughness by 
the Russian student of engineering, who works 
also on some construction job for seven hours 
daily, besides studying for some hours. The Rus- 
sian student is striving fervently to master the 
techniques he needs to solve his construction 
problems and for many of these he looks in vain 
for an American or foreign parallel. The con- 
struction problems he faces at Magnitogorsk and 
Dnieprostroi are unique in the world. He is mas- 
tering them and often sets the pace for the out- 
side observer. 
At First Glance 


One accustomed to life on an American campus 
cannot help noting contrasting features of stu- 
dent life here. As a corollary to serious effort 
there is an absence of riotous parties and of un- 
essential eating and drinking. The student com- 
mittees frown at useless meetings for personal 
enjoyment and time spent gadding about. Many 
meetings are held for serious business. The stu- 
dents dress like workers and the workers dress 
poorly. Most of them have been workers, intend 
to be workers, are now workers, and he who 
works has status regardless of his costume. Food 
is plain: herring, black bread, tea, cabbage soup, 
fish, a bit of jam, and kisyel (a jelly). The stu- 
dents will tell you that butter is sold abroad to 
buy machinery. Vegetables are plentiful and well 
prepared. But luxuries, such as pie and candy 
bars, are rare. Besides the lack of the super- 
fluous, there is a lack of essential equipment. The 
graduate student here rarely has a typewriter. 
The cost, one to two thousand roubles, is pro- 
hibitive. And often, due to the paper crisis, he 
lacks textbooks and essential notebooks. But he 
does have the will, the insatiable desire for study. 
He will learn how to make machines that will 
clothe the workers better, that will produce on a 
mass scale the needed typewriters, that will build 
the machines which are costing them now the 
price of certain valuable food products. 


Omnipresent Industry 


A unique feature of student life is the evident 
organic connection with the productive processes 
and the economic base of industry. Thus each 
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industry has its own school and prepares cadres 
for work within the industry. The child com- 
pletes the seven-year school—into which is being 
introduced machine tools and other equipment 
for the study of industrial processes—and enters 
either a factory school or a technikum for Art, 
Language, Music, Dramatics, or other special 
subject. This period of school continues four 
years. In the Factory-Workshop School the stu- 
dent learns, for instance, all the processes in the 
manufacture of a watch. The fifteen-year old 
boy or girl with a natural bent for creative work, 
which in capitalist countries like America may 
express itself in hand-work groups at some set- 
tlement or social center, is here given a chance 
to realize his ideas at a work bench. The article 
he produces enters into the account of the plant 
production and the student is paid for his work. 
Even the Art Tecknikums, which are removed 
from the factories during the winter, are brought 
into practical connection by means of summer 
excursions to the large industrial and construc- 
tion projects. Here students paint, act, and com- 
pose music to the rythm of hammers, steam 
turbines, riveting machines, pile drivers and con- 
crete mixers. The view of the student is from 
earliest years colored by the dignity of the crea- 
tive functions of industrial work and the beauty 
and value of muscular work. This is a practical 
realization of Lenin’s remarks that “Each mill, 
factory, and electric station must be made a place 
of education.” 


The Aim 


In America it seems the higher classes study 
how to live without working, the middle classes 
study to improve themselves in status and posi- 
tion, the lower middle classes study aimlessly. To 
the workers formal education is nonsense. The 
student here says simply, “I am preparing to 
work on the staff of the automobile factory”; or, 
“T will be an organizer of schools to liquidate the 
illiteracy of our peasants.” And the Party states 
as the purpose of educational effort, “To trans- 
form the school from an implement of class 
domination of the bourgeois into a weapon for the 
complete annihilation of the division of society 
into classes.” By the system of polytechnical 
schools the old antagonisms between the worker 
of hand and of brain will disappear. And through 
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WOMEN ATHLETES PARAD- 
ING IN PHYSICAL CULTURE 
DEMONSTRATION IN 
MOSCOW 


the common life of peasants and workers on the 
great agra-industrial combines the separations 
between the city and the rural districts will be 
wiped out. 


A Government Enterprise 

The government gives to education a place in 
its budget of dimensions equal to its importance. 
From the schools are coming a generation of 
youth prepared to lead the country in its battle 
with technique and in its effort to create a social 
consciousness in all and for all. Statistics tell, 
in dull fashion, this great story of achievement: 
in 1914 there were 7.8 million children in schools 
~or, about 45% of all children of school age; in 
1931 there were 20 million, equal to 90%. Previ- 
ous to the revolution most of the schools were 
held only in the Russian language, today there 
are schools in over seventy different national lan- 
guages. Illiteracy has been reduced from over 
60% illiterate to 30% illiterate. By the end of 
the second Five-Year Plan illiteracy, it is ex- 
pected, will be wiped out. In connection with 
illiteracy an interesting side of educational life 
is revealed. From the summer camps of the pio- 
neers cadres go out to the villages, holding classes 
among the peasants and helping to write accounts 
for the illiterate. Students call this social work 
and they receive a mark on their report of study 
for the extent of their participation in it. With- 
out a good mark in social work the student cannot 
enter the university or higher schools of learning. 

In the higher and the highest schools the stu- 
dent receives from the government a stipend and 
lives in a student city. Stipends are given to 
those who are ablest in their specialty and are 
not rewards for their advertising value, as foot- 
ball heroes or some of the political subsidizing 
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which degrades the American system. Forty 
thousand students come yearly to Moscow from 
all parts of the Union; the solution of the hous- 
ing has been found in the corporate living quar- 
ters. The Student City at Ostonkino, for peda- 
gogues, musicians and other technical students, 
numbers some three thousand persons. The gen- 
eral appearance is that of an army cantonment— 
some thirty barracks-like buildings, loose boards 
floating in the mud after the spring thaw, heaps 
of unlevelled ground thrown up in digging the 
foundations—these unfinished dwellings symbol- 
ize the task for which the inhabitants are prepar- 
ing themselves. It is a war with illiteracy and 
ignorance. 

Opened this year, also, was the Student City 
No. 2, under the administration of the Depart- 
ment of Heavy Industry. In its eight brick and 
concrete buildings live six thousand students. 
The life is of a social nature. Each student lives 
either with his family in a two-room apartment, 
or in a common room with five or ten other stu- 
dents. Each floor has a house committee; there 
is a common kitchen and facilities for bathing. 
Each student receives -a stipend of from 50 to 
250 rubles, according to his need, and none needs 
be concerned about living expenses. Each is 
free to study. Blazing sunlight comes through 
the windows which stretch like glass bands 
around each floor of the building. From here 
a street car ride of twenty to forty minutes will 
take the student to classes anywhere in Moscow. 
Here he returns, after lectures, to study in the 
quiet of the library or in his own quarters. It is 
an excellent system of providing for the student 
workers who will build the new Russia, a realiza- 
tion of mass student housing such as is attempted 
nowhere else in the world. Gone is the day of 
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the solitary student so poignantly described by 
Dostoyevsky—no student need murder his land- 
lady to avoid payment of his rent. Today is the 
day of the social student, the resident of the so- 
cialized dwelling. To these dormitories are gath- 
ered yearly thousands of students from all over 
the Soviet Union. After studying here three to 
four years at the government expense, they go 
back to lead their people out of ignorance, in- 
efficiency, individualism to literacy, technical 
mastery, Communism. 
& 
CRISIS IN CAMPUS RELIGION 
(From page 42.) 

personalities—all are essential to a worthwhile 
church or religious group of any kind. 

2. At this particular period of time, the need 
of the world is for dedicated men of intelligence 
who will act courageously, not for a large num- 
ber of votes, but for the Christian cause. Con- 
cretely, it is far more important that fifty men 
and women should come out of our colleges with 
well trained brains and deeply grounded in 
prayer, than that ten thousand should go down 
to the city expecting to take out church member- 
ship and make money as quickly as _ possible. 
Some people feel that this is a false antithesis 
and that we can do the deep and intensive thing 
and at the same time try to make a mass attack. 
They may be right but the facts are against them. 
Nothing should turn us from the primary task of 
raising up the constructive revolutionists; in ad- 
dition, naturally, we should spread as far as 
possible. Someone asked recently whether Chris- 
tianity could recapture the campus. Real Chris- 
tianity never held any campus. More pioneers 
for the cause of Christ are being raised up now 
than a few years ago when we thought we had 
Christian colleges. As I write, the faces of ten 
men come before me. Each has graduated, with- 
in the past seven years, from old wealthy uni- 
versities. One is in business, working hard to 
Christianize his particular line of production; 
one is in the law working on international prob- 
lems; four are in the church ministry or pre- 
paring for it; two are in China as missionaries, 
and two are teaching in this country. Some of 
them worked their way through college and four 
belong to the very wealthy group. Everyone of 
them could be designated as radical in his social, 
economic and international outlook. All believe 
in God and his friendly aid in the struggle for 
the good in this world. Other men, who know 
other sections of the country, could name scores 
of men and women such as those to whom I have 
referred. God is not deserted on the campuses. 
Some men respond to difficult calls. Christianity 
wants to make its case with them. Christ has 
the qualities to which they will respond. If only 
we had enough faith in him, to live in his spirit 
and witness to his power, we would find students 
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True?— 


On False? 


Beer will bring prosper- 
ity. 


Beer taxed three cents 
a bottle would produce 
$1,000,000,000 a year reve- 
nue. 


Repealing prohibition 
would permit the govern- 
ment to levy an internal 
revenue tax on _ liquor 
amounting to $2,000,000,000 
a year. 


Prohibition has lost bil- 
lions of dollars in taxes to 
the government. 


Bootleggers thrive on dry 


vote. 


Prohibition has increased 
drinking. 


“To encourage the return 
of the saloon or even let up 
our efforts to control the 
drink trade will injure 
every legitimate industry 
in two ways: the average 
worker will have fewer 
dollars to spend for the 
products of industry; sec- 
ond, the liquor trade will 
get more of these dollars 
which ought to go for use- 
ful industries.” — Thomas 
Nixon Carver, Professor of 
Political Economy, Har- 
vard. 

To raise this fabulous 
revenue would require a 
consumption of 12% gal- 
lons of beer daily by every 
family in states permitting 
beer. 

Highest liquor tax ever 
received was $483,000,000, 
which included a_ special 
war tax in 1919. Average 
year’s liquor tax was less 
than 10 per cent of what 
wets promise. 

In the first decade of 
prohibition, although cost 
of government increased ds 
the country increased, the 
government paid off bil- 
ions of indebtedness and 
reduced income taxes. 

Every corrupt city ad- 
ministration in America 
has been elected on wet 
tickets. 

The Government meas- 
ured the amount of hops, 
corn sugar, rye, barley, etc., 
raised and imported, sub- 
tracted the amounts used in 
known legal enterprises and 
reported the amount of raw 
material left would make 
less than a third of the 
former liquor consump- 
tion. — Colonel Woodcock’s 
testimony before subcom- 
mittee of House Appropria- 
tions Committee, January 
21, 1932. 





ready to join us. But we water down our mes- 
sage; we are satisfied with so little depth of con- 
secration, so long as we get numbers to our meet- 
ings. We even try by compulsion to make men 
attend church. Christ is not dead. In this period 
of confusion and world upheaval our job is to 
present him in his power to the ablest men we 
know, leaving him to make his own case. 
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AN INTERPRETATION 
OF EVENTS 


BY JOHN BENNETT 


GRANTED that prohibition is the only adequate solu- 
tion of the liquor problem, what are you going to do if 
the majority of the American people are opposed to it? 
Indeed, even a large concentrated minority would be 
enough to make the situation intolerable. A law un- 
supported by social approval is no solution and so long 
as it is on the books it prevents the trial of other 
measures which, theoretically less satisfactory, would 
have more popular support. Many drys still maintain 
that the vast inarticulate public is still with them. 
But, the evidence surely is against that contention: 
the two conventions made up of politicians with their 
ears to the ground; Mr. Hoover’s change of position; 
the primaries in many dry states; the Literary Digest 
poll—all these are straws pointing only in one direc- 
tion. Soon we will have a showdown, but not in this 
year’s election. But what about the future, if and 
when it becomes no longer possible to think of the 
country as predominantly dry? 

The drys can choose between two strategies. They 
can continue to fight to the last ditch for prohibition, 
depending on the strong probability that, whatever the 
sentiment of the people, they can still hold thirteen 
states and so prevent repeal. If they do choose that 
course they would be creating a degree of hostility 
—toward prohibition and all advanced temperance re- 
form—which a decade could not overcome. Obviously 
it would be a case of using the technicalities of the 
constitution to thwart the popular will. But even 
more important, no other solution of the liquor prob- 
lem would be possible for many years. Most of the 
country would become so defiantly wet, in spite of the 
law, that we would not have the advantages of any 
plan for liquor control. 

The other strategy would be to join with the rea- 
sonable critics of prohibition in working for the most 
constructive alternative to prohibition for which we 
can get popular support. It would be a humiliating 
position for many drys who thought that they had 
solved the problem when they succeeded in securing 
the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment. How 
much better would it have been if, earlier in the game, 
they had been willing to try on a national scale all 
such alternatives before resorting to complete prohi- 
bition! 

There ts one minimum proposal for which all drys 
should fight if there is to be a change. That is the 
social ownership of the liquor traffic. Sentimentalists 
will talk about making a bartender of Uncle Sam. 
But, if we must have a liquor traffic, it must not be 
allowed to become a source of profit to any one. 
Profit seeking, competition, advertising, the pushing 
of the sale of liquor, the corruption of government by 
private interests—these are evils which can be elimi- 
nated through social ownership. Government regula- 
tion is not enough, because when the liquor traffic 
becomes powerful it will pay any price to control the 
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government. National and not merely state owner. 
ship will be necessary to keep the industry where it 
can be controlled. 

This second strategy would mean a fresh start in 
our effort to solve the liquor problem. In the long run 
it would probably lead once more to national prohibi- 
tion when other plans have been tried on a national 
scale and have proved inadequate. It is important 
that the men who lead in the next steps which are 
taken be men who earnestly desire to curb the liquor 
evil and not men whose chief interest is to escape 
higher taxes. Meanwhile, if we can get away from 
the blinding fanaticism on both sides the public mind 
may return to the mood in which it is willing to learn 
about the realities of the liquor problem. 


IT IS unfortunate that the American press misrepre- 
sented the essential facts about Ghandi’s fast in its 
early stages. It was made to appear as a reactionary 
move to prevent the untouchables from having their 
share of political power. However, later information 
and the testimony of such men as C. F. Andrews have 
made very clear that Ghandi was fighting for the un- 
touchables and that he has won an extraordinary vic- 
tory. The concessions which he has gained from the 
high caste Hindus represent almost an unbelievable 
degree of social progress, made at one step and by the 
efforts of one man. For Christians Ghandi’s act has 
the greatest significance. It was one of the purest acts 
of self-sacrifice of which we have record. With utter 
calmness of spirit, without any external constraint, 
Ghandi chose to lay down his life and to do so by 
means of the long slow process of starvation. That he 
did not have to die does not take away from the quality 
of his act. If since the time of Christ we have had a 
pure example of the cross it is here. 


IN STRANGE contrast to the success of Ghandi’s 
method we are having in Europe today a final proof 
of the folly of the old method of the strong arm. 

The allies fought, as they claimed, to make the 
world safe for democracy and to destroy militarism 
in Germany. After the defeat of Germany there arose 
a new Germany, democratic, disillusioned about mili- 
tarism. If the allies had welcomed that new Germany 
and had helped her to get on her feet, sympathetically 
understanding the national changes which were taking 
place, we might have in Germany today a great strong- 
hold of democracy and pacifism to stabilize Europe. 
Such a neighbor would have meant security for 
France. Instead, the allies have at last succeeded, 
through their blind policy, in destroying German de- 
mocracy and in restoring German militarism. The 
Lausanne agreement which almost wiped out repara- 
tions was forced on the allies by the depression a few 
years too late. What a record for the combined states- 
manship of the West! 
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THE SOCIETY OF NATIONS. By Felix Morley. Brook- 
ings Institution. $3.50. 


Nothing is more refreshing than the discovery in 
these days of a technical and scholarly study which 
treats political institutions as dynamic living organ- 
isms rather than as dusty social skeletons. Mr. Mor- 
ley’s monumental work, The Society of Nations, has 
this rare virtue, in addition to being the most reliable 
and exhaustive study of the League of Nations yet 
published. It is a book which will prove itself indis- 
pensable to the student of contemporary political his- 
tory and fascinating to the layman who is interested 
in knowing more about the greatest single experiment 
in self-government that the world has ever made. 

Mr. Morley has provided a detailed description of 
the origin, structure, function and early development 
of the League. Not only does he answer all of the 
questions that one might like to have answered about 
the League, but he provides, also, considerable addi- 
tional information in regard to aspects of the League’s 
life with which the American public is not familiar. 
Mr. Morley’s critique is so thorough and unbiased that 
he has missed none of the weak spots revealed by the 
evolution of the League’s machinery and procedure, 
while he recognizes fully its great reserves of strength 
and its promise for the future. 

Perhaps the most interesting sections for the gen- 
eral reader are the chapters on the contributions from 
different nations toward the creation of the League 
and on the League’s handling of the Sino-Japanese 
controversy. The Americans seem to have furnished 
the big idea, while the English clothed the idea with 
practical detail. Perhaps not quite enough stress is 
laid upon Wilson’s stubborn insistence as the political 
element in the situation which made the League pos- 
sible and justifies his being called its Founder. 

Mr. Morley regards the Sino-Japanese controversy 
as the ideal test case of the League’s powers: his 
eighty page review of the League’s activity during 
the first ten months of this conflict amply demon- 
strates the tremendous significance of the steps taken 
by the Council and Assembly in establishing prece- 
dents for the future control of international relations. 

The significance of the League for Mr. Morley is 
that it is something more than a League. It is an 
agency preparing the way for a codperative society of 
nations. The evolution of the League is an evolution 
toward world government. In that process the sov- 
ereignty of the nation-state will probably be curtailed 
more than Mr. Morley is willing to admit. But he is 
quite justified in stressing the fact that in the League 
national life is not destroyed but fulfilled. 

FRANCIS P. MILLER. 


w 
A NEW DEAL. By Stuart Chase. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Mr. Chase stands almost alone as an economist who 
is able to make of economics a living, vivid and in- 
tensely fascinating subject—instead of the “dismal 
science” of the Manchester School. The world has a 
place for the popularizer who can take theories of 
money, investment, production and distribution pro- 
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pounded by specialists such as John Maynard Keynes 
and Gustav Cassel and by the use of analogies and a 
disarmingly reasonable style make us understand the 
essential characteristics of our complex economic sys- 
tem. However, his plan to remedy the recognized 
faults of the system is hardly adequate. 

Mr. Chase’s proposal differs only slightly from 
Charles Beard’s planned economy and Gerard Swope’s 
plan. All three propose “a National Planning Board— 
supplemented by Regional Boards—manned by engi- 
neers, physical scientists, statisticians, economists, ac- 
countants and lawyers.” Mr. Chase would give this 
board power to inflate our currency during the be- 
ginning of a depression. Supplementing this planning 
board would be a governmental power to “soak the 
rich” and by the power of income and inheritance 
taxes would be eliminated the sixteen methods of 
getting rich which the author so graphically describes. 
Thus, he believes, would speculation be curbed, sur- 
plus capital be not used to “overproduce,” and the 
economic machine be kept running by stabilizing em- 
ployment and purchasing power. 

However, Mr. Chase would have us “observe that 
it {his program] fixes neither prices, profits, con- 
sumers’ choices, nor wages—except a universal min- 
imum wage.” If he is going to leave intact the 
framework of the present economic system, with its 
profit motive, how can his planning board get the 
power to control money, so that there will be the much 
desired balance between producers and consumers 
capital? Will industrials relinquish their private prof- 
its without a struggle because some board, arbitrarily 
set up, tells them to? 

RUTH SHALLCROSS. 
a 


JESUS AFTER NINETEEN CENTURIES. By Ernest Fre- 
mont Tittle. Abingdon. $2.00. 

Occasionally we meet a great man, less frequently 
we hear a great address or sermon, still less often we 
find a truly great book. This is such a book. 

In the 1932 Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale (here 
published under a title not adequately descriptive of 
the lectures themselves) Dr. Tittle combines a fear- 
lessly realistic analysis of the chaotic state of our mod- 
ern life with a simple exposition of the basic ideas of 
Jesus. Both are done with rare scholarship and with 
an understanding born of deep personal experience not 
only of the suffering and aspirations of his fellow- 
men, but also of the resources he has found through 
the life of Jesus. There is not an academic line in 
the book. One feels that he is being challenged to a 
new crusade for the greatest cause in the world with 
the outcome depending absolutely upon his response to 
that call. “I am personally convinced,” says Dr. Tittle, 
“that we must follow him [Jesus] or perish in world- 
wide catastrophe.” I commend this book unreservedly 
for philosophy adequate for the day in which we live. 

With utter honesty and courage he deals with the 
areas—our economic order, national rivalries, inter- 
racial tensions, personal self-seeking—in which catas- 
trophe impends and in which the validity of Christian 
faith must be demonstrated. A. R. ELLIOTT. 
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KEEPING MENTALLY FIT. By Joseph Jastrow. Green- 
berg. $3.50. 


The fact that this volume, as the preface indicates, 
was designedly produced to serve the popular interest 
and need, by no means precludes its utility to the 
student. The accustomed pabialum of the classroom 
only too often is so far removed from the felt needs 
of the student that he fails to see its connection with 
and its availability for his own situation. Despondency 
among students, terminating occasionally in suicide, 
is not uncommon. This volume of applied psychology, 
written by an eminent expert with an invisible audi- 
ence of laymen in view, nevertheless makes an ex- 
cellent vade mecum for the undergraduate. 

The keynote of the book is its continuous emphasis 
on moderation: “One may go too far in either direc- 
tion. Too much control is as bad as too little. But 
back of all stand certain definite laws of mental 
energy. Big tasks require poise and vital reserves; 
dissipation is wasting good energy in agitation and 
frittering pursuits.” 

The discussion makes one vividly conscious at every 
point of the all-importance of keeping mentally fit for 
success in life, and opens up both an acute realization 
of where one’s own defects lurk in hiding as well as 
suggestive and sane pointers to indicate corrective 
treatment. 

The style is everywhere nimble, piquant, thought- 
provoking. The author has his own fresh way of 
turning a phrase so as to arrest the attention; in- 
cidentally he has his own way also of letting folk 
down from their pedestals—not always lightly! “It 
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is by no means merely the uneducated who thob. Men 
of science have always thobbed...... So we thob and 
thob while we think we think.” 

To any who may suffer from a fear or worry-com- 
plex, or to those who are conscious of a lack of coveted 
mental fitness without exactly knowing the occasion 
of the lack, this volume will be found to contain the 
sanest of helpful counsel. 


Kansas Wesleyan. JOHN S. CORNETT. 


KING FOOTBALL. 
$2.00. 

Reed Harris (expelled from Columbia last spring 
while editor of the Columbia Spectator) makes in King 
Football a wholesale condemnation of American higher 
education, including devastating attacks upon such 
fruits of the tree as fraternities, alumni associations, 
administrations and timid professors. One does not 
need to agree with all of Mr. Harris’ sweeping general- 
izations in order to commend the book to thoughtful 
students. Especially should athletes who can take pun- 
ishment expose themselves to the danger signals it 
flashes for them. (If they get by page 30 without 
tearing the book to shreds and burning it they will 
probably be able to stand the rest of it.) 

Intercollegiate football seems to the author the sym- 
bol of all that is wrong with higher education and the 
tap root of much of the insidious influence of a certain 
type of moronic alumni upon their institutions. He 
claims that the stranglehold of this class of alumni 
(and he rather startles one with an 80 per cent guess) 
could best be broken through the abolition of inter- 
collegiate football. He recommends, in its place, in- 
clusive programs of intramural sports with emphasis 
on those that can be engaged in after college. Mr. 
Harris betrays a rather naive faith in college journal- 
ism as a force of collegiate reconstruction. 

As athlete, fraternity man, and alumnus, I cannot 
become infuriated with Mr. Harris because there is 
too much truth in what he says. Neither can I despair 
as he does—my contact with college youth, including 
some editors and athletes, will not let me. But the col- 
lege world, which should be capable of self criticism, 
would do well to read and consider this indictment by 
Reed Harris and work earnestly at the tasks which he 
makes vivid. E. B. SHULTZ. 


By Reed Harris, Vanguard Press, 


SOCIALIST PLANNING AND A SOCIALIST PROGRAM. Edit- 
ed by Harry W. Laidler. Falcon Press. * $2.00. 
Thirty economists and active men of affairs take 
the reader on a fascinating intellectual adventure. 
This book is a well edited report of the June 1932 
conference of the League for Industrial Democracy, 
which conference raised the question whether eco- 
nomic planning can be realized under capitalism and, 
after answering this question negatively, proceeded to 
outline what planning under socialism will be like. 


THE PENNS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 


An historically accurate study of the English origins 
and the early colonial exploits of the Penns, a family 
leaving a rich and sometimes a varied heritage in the 
life of America. 


By Arthur Pound. 
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Developing Experience 


IT IS well at the outset to reiterate some of the factors 
which make desirable and absolutely necessary a free, 
democratic, nationally unified Christian Student Move- 
ment, responsive at every point to the leadership of the 
collegiate Christian forces in the United States. Any 
other policy would be suicidal, the growing concern of 
students, college administrators and faculties as well as 
churches with local plans for religious development, 
makes inevitable for our Movement a national policy 
actively incorporating that concern in all the legisla- 
tive processes of our Field and National Councils. This 
cannot be accomplished in any artificial way: the par- 
ticipation of these local forces in the life of the Move- 
ment must be real and determinative, not simply coun- 
seling and advisory. Our Movement during the past 
decade has pioneered steadily on the principle of stu- 
dent-faculty codperation and the recognition of their 
mutual responsibility for the moral and religious well- 
heing of the colleges. The educational validity of that 
principle is uniformly recognized among educators and 
is being utilized in a variety of experiments in the 
field of general education. Our Movement must go 
forward with its thorough-going application if it is to 
continue to claim the codperation of leaders in higher 
education; it must not be ignored, vitiated nor trun- 
cated in its application to local, field or national legis- 
lative or administrative processes. The values of in- 
tercollegiate fellowship on a national basis are equally 
well established. Scarcely is there a single local Asso- 
ciation which has not been enriched by the cross-fer- 
tilization of ideas and methods, the prophetic leader- 
ship, the challenge to concerted action afforded by this 
Council, its subcommittees in the several fields or by 
its conferences, its literature or through its World 
Court or Disarmament programs. This recognition of 
the indispensable value of a national intercollegiate 
fellowship is more than a realization of the danger in 
a country as large as ours of sectionalism and pro- 
vincialism; it is based on more than merely a desire for 
help on local problems and programs; preéminently it 
is an aceptance of the responsibility resting upon 
Christian students today to unite in making articulate 
and effective their ideals for the colleges, for them- 
selves and for the world. Moreover, many students 
and professors see in the necessity for international 
fellowship and coéperation an added argument for 
maintaining in this country a strong national unit to 
take its place side by side with the other National Stu- 
dent Movements in the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration. This intercollegiate characteristic of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement is not unique; every other 
interest in collegiate life—administrations, academic 
groups, fraternities, athletics—has its national so- 
cieties and conferences. _The Student Christian Asso- 
ciations, responsive to similar influences and provi- 
dentially related to a world fellowship and task greater 
than any of these, would be untrue to their character 
did they not create an inclusive national fellowship for 
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NATIONAL Councit APPROVES 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


The men's National Council of Student 
Associations at Oberlin in September 
gave renewed thought to needed im- 
provements in its democratic processes. 
The material on this page is excerpted 
from the report unanimously adopted. 
Comments on the proposed changes 
will be welcomed. —The Editors. 


the supreme adventure afforded by our common Chris- 
tian purpose. We have such a fellowship; we need to 
perfect it, to render it more capable of fulfilling its rec- 
ognized and necessary function. True to its genius 
and to the convictions of its trusted local leaders, it 
must continue to be a Movement rooted in the colleges; 
experimental, searching, fluid in organization, but pro- 
phetic and crusading as it seeks in our modern times 
to incarnate the life of Jesus Christ in all our personal 
and social relationships. 


Central Purpose 


Far more important than structural changes is the 
continuance of this Movement as a courageous and for- 
ward moving force for the highest type of evangeliza- 
tion—evangelization of ourselves as leaders in the 
Christian enterprise, evangelization of our fellow stu- 
dents and professors to a richer understanding of the 
way of Jesus and to a new allegiance to Him; evan- 
gelization as well of those social areas and relations in 
our modern life which need the energizing force of 
Christian motivation. It is the supreme business of 
this Council to make plans and to initiate spiritual 
processes which will galvanize the Christian purpose 
of local Associations and individual students, profes- 
sors and alumni friends, in a new adventure in united 
Christian discipleship. No discussion of organization 
should be allowed to retard us from a full dispatch of 
this primary obligation. It is obvious to us all, how- 
ever, that de4Sciencies in our organizational vehicle may 
prevent us from carrying the results of this Council 
meeting most effectively to the local Associations in 
all parts of the country. 


Present Urgency 


In presenting recommendations we recognize sympa- 
thetically that the organization of the General Y. M. 
C. A. is in a state of flux, radical changes in area 
alignments and in administrative structure being in 
process of adoption or under contemplation. Our anxi- 
ety to coédperate in these constructive adjustments is 
fully demonstrated by the long line of conferences and 
consultations of the past several years, by the codpera- 
tive agreements now in operation, and especially by the 
action of the Riverdale meeting (1931) in requesting 
a Committee of Ten, equally representative of the Gen- 
eral Board of the Y. M. C. A. and of the National Stu- 
dent Committee, to recommend a plan for revising the 
national working relations of the Student Division to 
the National Council of Y. M. C. A.’s. 

We hope that, in making these improvements in the 
structure and service of the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation Movement, we may have the continued good 
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will, coéperation and participation of all agencies and 
departments of the Y. M.C. A. We are convinced that 
none of these actions should be allowed to disturb the 
historic unity of the Y. M. C. A.; instead we pro- 
foundly believe that they furnish a basis for even 
richer association in our common Christian purpose in 
the days ahead. 


Oberlin Actions 

We therefore propose, for consideration and adop- 
tion, the following recommendations for the perfecting 
of our organizational processes: 

1. That the present National Council of Student As- 
sociations and the National Student Committee be com- 
bined in a new National Council of Student Christian 
Associations, its membership to be as follows: 

30—Three from each Field Council, including the Field 

Council Executive Committee Chairman ex-officio. 

The two Negro Field Councils to be included on the 

same basis as all other Field Councils 
5—Fields with more than 50 Associations are entitled 

to one additional representative for each 25 As- 

sociations or major fraction above the basic 50. 
9—Three from each departmental subcommittee: Pre- 

paratory Schools Committee; Interseminary Com- 

mittee; Committee on Spiritual Emphasis. 
9—Nine members-at-large, appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 
7—All members of the National Student Staff to be 
eligible to seat and voice; seven of these members 
(to be chosen by the staff) to have voting power. 

The Chairman of the N. C. S. C. A, shall be a 

student, elected annually. 


2. That the N. C. S. C. A. elect annually an Execu- 
tive Committee of fifteen members for the ad interim 
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A COMMISSION 
AT WORK 


administration of its work. This Executive Commit- 
tee shall meet at least quarterly and shall report an- 
nually to the N. C. §. C. A. The Chairman shall be a 
graduate member of the N. C. S. C. A., elected annually 
by the N. C. 8. C. A. from nominations submitted by a 
Nominating Committee. 

3. That the Field Council Executive Committees 
(of not less than fifteen members, one-half of whom 
shall be students) when elected by the Field Councils 
shall be appointed as official subcommittees by the 
N.C. S.C. A. 

4. That there be a single unified budget embracing 
all fields and departments, served by one Treasurer but 
with separate income and expenditure accounts for 
each field and department. 

5. That to ensure the advantages of a unified staff 
all Field secretaries be selected by the N. C. 8S. C. A. in 
consultation with the several Field Council Executive 
Committees and on their nomination. 

6. That the Field Councils, the departmental sub- 
committees and the N. C. S. C. A. take entire respon- 
sibility for securing the contribution budget with such 
clearance and codéperation with general Y. M. C. A. 
agencies as by agreement may in certain cases be con- 
sidered justified. 

We are persuaded that either on the basis of the 
Committee of Ten’s proposal or on some modified and 
mutually satisfactory basis, these needed changes in 
the Field and National structure of the Student Di- 
vision of the Y. M. C. A. may be incorporated into the 
total structure of the National Council of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. 


Cooperation Facilitated 


Likewise it will be possible, with these revisions in 
field and national set-up, for State Committees or for 
the new Area Councils of the General Y. M. C. A. to 
assume the close relation to student work already dem- 
onstrated in those areas where the State Committees 
have seen the advantage of expressing their interest 
in student work by participation in the program and 
budget of the Field Councils. The present proposals 
should facilitate and stabilize such codéperation; it is 
mutually desirable that close working arrangements 
with other phases of Y. M. C. A. work be continued 
and enlarged. These proposals furnish a basis for 
such coéperation without endangering the values in- 
herent in an indigenous collegiate Christian Movement 
—which historically the student Y. M. C. A. was at the 
beginning, at its best has always been, and if it is to 
retain a respected place in higher education, must con- 
tinue to be. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Appraising the N. C. 8. A. 
Proposals 


One’s estimate of the Oberlin proposals will depend 
upon one’s previous knowledge and experience of this 
dificult problem of organizational readjustment. I 
come to that problem with vivid memory of not months, 
but years, of continuous negotiation and tension which 
have exacted an expenditure of time and energy from 
staffs and committees, both student and General Move- 
ment leaders, entirely out of proportion to the progress 
made toward a settlement of the problem. This wastage 
of time, money and thought is not to be laid at the 
door of any one person or group in the discussion. 
There have been frank differences of judgment as to 
the needs of student work, and consequently the best 
plan for its organization. But those who have shared 
in the discussions can no longer justify to themselves 
a continuance of such a fruitless method of seeking a 
solution. The present is an exceedingly difficult time 
to effect any major reorganization; but I am myself 
convinced that the best interests of our work with 
students require the kind of reorganization which the 
student leaders have been seeking, and that they 
should move forward to put that reorganization into 
effect, immediately and without further prolonged ne- 
gotiation. I cannot put my view better than in the 
words of a leader of an international Christian move- 
ment, used in quite another connection: “The time 
has come when God’s blessing cannot be expected to 
continue upon our work unless we terminate our 
organizational preoccupations by statesmanlike settle- 
ments and having done that, devote our resources en- 
tirely and unreservedly to our real task of spreading 
the Christian faith in the universities.” 

HENRY P. VANDUSEN, 
Union Theological Seminary. 
z 


The Student Movement requires freedom and a large 
measure of autonomy if it is to develop the necessary 
vigor and insight demanded by the situation in our 
world and in our colleges. It must be a democratically 
controlled student movement if it is to command the 
loyalty and respect of students. It must develop 
and maintain its prophetic tradition. It must provide 
for the unity of all Christian students in a larger fel- 
lowship irrespective of color, race, geography or eco- 
nomic status. The Oberlin resolutions provide a con- 
structive solution. GEORGE ABERNETHY, 

Chairman, N.C. S. A. 
R 

The Oberlin proposals seem to me to be eminently 
practicable, and under the circumstances in which the 
whole Y. M. C. A. Movement finds itself, quite reason- 
able. I see no reason why they should not meet with 
the approval of the General Board. 

J. A. PARK, 
Dean of Men, Ohio State University. 
& 


The Oberlin proposals provide for that further 
liberty which is needed in order that Christian Student 
Work may be carried on effectively. At the same time 
they provide for the preservation for this liberty with- 
in the Association Movement. 

The proposals provide for a democratic, unified na- 
tional organization. I sincerely hope they will be 
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adopted speedily. This question of organization needs 
to be settled now so that the full energies of the Stu- 
dent Christian forces may be released for promoting 
the work of Christ on our campuses and in winning 
men to his way of life. E. S. KING, 
North Carolina State College. 


The signs are pointing in the direction of a real 
student movement, autonomous, self-directing and self- 
determining. I favor the Oberlin proposals because 
I believe they are a move in that direction. 

FREDERICK B. IGLER, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
8 


A careful study of the action of the National Coun- 
cil at Oberlin convinces me that our Student Christian 
Movement has reached a most significant stage in its 
development. If these proposals are carried out, this 
vigorous student offspring of the general Y. M. C. A. 
movement will have attained maturity and the right 
to go “on its own,” while still remaining within the 
family fellowship of the Christian Associations around 
the world. Such is the normal experience of youth; 
in this direction of increased autonomy lies a release 
from restrictions that often seem externally imposed; 
also there is a new impetus to creative endeavor. The 
responsibility for complete financial self-support is the 
acid test of maturity and must be accepted soberly by 
those of us who believe with all our hearts in an in- 
clusive, indigenous Student Christian Movement. 

PAUL M. LIMBERT, 
Columbia University. 
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IN DISCIPLINE 


Daily Readings wou Second Series 
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Now ready---10c each 


HIS material, adapted to the reflective daily 

meditations of leaders of the Student Asso- 

ciation Movement, is a “‘refill’’ for the flat-* 
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Wruaat Every CuristTian ASSOCIATION Must 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


LONG RANGE PLANNING 

WHAT sort of an age is it in which we live? Cer- 
tainly it is an age of transition and chaos. We are wit- 
nessing the breakdown of many of our established in- 
stitutions and traditional ways of thinking and doing. 
We have become aware that something is basically 
wrong in the assumptions as well as in the structure 
of our economic society. This situation is a direct 
challenge to the thinking of our local Christian Asso- 
ciations as they attempt to analyze realistically the 
forces which have produced the present collapse and 
the conditions necessary for its reconstruction. 

What is the job of the local Association in this tragic 
year? In general, it is two things which in the long 
run turn out to be phases of the same thing. First, 
the Association must be committed to a long range 
plan or strategy. It must proceed to tackle the prob- 
lems of modern civilization in a more vigorous in- 
tellectual fashion than any other college group ever 
has. The leaders who led us into chaos were a col- 
lege-trained group. Christian students will have to 
commit themselves to the task of helping to create a 
new society based on assumptions more Christian. 
This means that increasingly such a group must begin 
to disassociate itself from the values, standards and 
patterns of a tottering pagan world. It means the de- 
velopment of the religious and ethical insight and im- 
agination which will be able to transcend the limita- 
tions of our privileged bourgeois section of the world. 
Secondly, the Association must deal immediately with 
local situations—collecting old clothes, feeding poor 
and starving people, organizing the unemployed, 
strengthening the Socialist local, etc. Every effort 
should be made to relate students directly to human 
need and suffering. In the religious life of the Asso- 
ciation more “fellowship of discipline” related to hu- 
man need is necessary. More sharing and sacrificial 
living is needed in the sense that privileged students 
will voluntarily assume some if not all the conditions 
of the underprivileged and the unprivileged. It may 
be doing without some luxury or even “necessity” of 
dress, food or social life. There is a great need for 
the stimulation of discussion and reading on current 
problems. All of these things, and much more, a local 
Association must do in this year of the “American 
Jitters.” It must make students conscious of the tre- 
mendous changes that are taking place in the world 
and it must help students relate themselves to this 
altered world. This it can do only if it speaks in clear 
and uncertain tones about the kind of world Christians 
need to live for—a world based on critical social in- 
telligence and the world’s deepest (but ignored or de- 
nied) ethical and religious insight which has some 
possibility of ushering in peace and plenty for all men. 

Oberlin. GEORGE ABERNETHY. 
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A REAL JOB 


WHAT must the “Y” do this year? 
question! In 1890 the unhesitating reply would have 
been: “We must win men for Christ.” In 1932 the 
reply is not so ready and certainly it is neither concise 
nor simple. But I am convinced, from my limited ex- 
perience, that this must be our purpose for ’32-’33. To 
the obvious cry, “What can you mean by such an old 
and worn out phrase?” comes the quick reply: “It is 
neither old nor worn out; it is above and beyond time 
and it is impervious to material wear.” 


A perennial 


Jesus Christ is a transforming personality. To 
those whom he touches he imparts his characteristics, 
lifting them from their pettiness of life to his own 
level of greatness. This is a fact. To be a college 
“rounder” and then to become a man of enthusiastic 
purpose, because of an Ideal seen; is not this trans- 
forming? To be thoughtless, careless, shiftless and 
selfish, and then to become thoughtful, purposeful; is 
this not radiance? To be crushed by circumstance, 
burdened by petty troubles and yet afraid to die, until 
a vision raises one above circumstance, makes him mas- 
ter of himself and gives life and death a meaning; is 
not this triumph? Wherever earnest groups of Chris- 
tians have been at work, this power has been passed 
on from man to man, giving new energy and impetus 
to life. Where it has been feared and adulterated, the 
Christian message and appeal have lost vigor and 
meaning. 

So it is that I say insistently that in all sincerity the 
Christian Association must first find for itself its mes- 
sage and mission to the campus. Next, it must honest- 
ly put before the men whose respect and confidence it 
wishes to win, that which it believes to be vital to a 
full and useful life. Nothing, I am convinced, can 
more effectively kill a “Christian Association than a 
soft-pedaling policy, getting men started in some ac- 
tivity and then breaking the news that ‘it’s the “Y”.’” 
If we are to be merely a rooming and employment 
agency for incoming students, let’s be honest and say 
so. If we are to be a Christian Association, let us 
show forth the courage and spirit of Jesus Christ. 

As to the means by which this end may be accom- 
plished, certain general principles seem to me to be 
indispensable. There must be a oneness of purpose. 
Every man must be convinced that a job is to be done, 
and be willing to codperate in getting it done. (Adler 
considers coéperation to be a good criterion of mental 
development!) Too, there must be unity in the Asso- 
ciation. Have differences of opinion always, but fac- 
tions never. The president and his cabinet must be a 
fellowship. And to do the job there must be courage; 
courage always new and enthusiastic. For this there 
should be prayer: honest, earnest prayer. True prayer 
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exists only where there is true sincerity. It dies when 
and so does the Association. 
JOHN K. MOUNT, JR. 


sincerity ceases: 
Alexandria. 


EDUCATION LIMITED 


A RELIGIOUS society in the center of an educational 
society should be doubly careful not to accept the fal- 
lacy that the institution of education can be the solu- 
tion of the world problem. Recognizing that “the num- 
her of individuals who have a perspective upon their 
society which completely transcends the interests of 
their economic group will always be small, no matter 
how adequate their education or how sensitive their 
moral insight,” it should see without illusion that its 
program is an attempt to increase the small creative 
minority which may help to bring in the new order by 
“qualified” conflict with the status quo. 
MARY ANN JOHNSTON. 
University of Pittsburgh, ’30. 


8 
A TEST YEAR 


IN 1932-33 every Christian Association must use to 
the full all of its available resources. First, our spir- 
itual resources must be exhausted. This year we must 
strive more than ever to gear into the Association 
work every man who has a contribution to make. We 
must go out determined to win the support and loyalty 
even of that rough-neck collegian who has the wrong 
conception of what college means. Individuals who ac- 
cept offices in our Associations often are guilty of in- 
difference, laziness, and general lack of efficiency. Of- 
ficers cannot sleep at this crucial moment; they must 
rise to do a successful job. It is my conviction that 
our resources this year in men ready to give devoted, 
energetic Christian Association service are resplendent 
in potentialities; they must be utilized. 

In the second place, every Christian Association 
must make the utmost effort to secure all available 
financial gifts. We must have money to carry on our 
work. The national unity of the Christian Movement 
has been threatened by the unusual lack of funds dur- 
ing the past few years. There are definite points at 
which the local group can help. A vigorous campaign 
must be launched for financial support. Secretarial 
staffs are being reduced in practically all student work. 
The local Association must exhaust its financial re- 
sources, use a part of its income to support its imme- 
diate projects, and give until it hurts to the national 
fund. HENRY MAY, JR. 

Talladega. 
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UNMATCHED OPPORTUNITY 


IF EVER the Christian Association on any college 
campus had the chance to prove its raison d’étre it is 
now. Ina situation of twelve million unemployed men; 
thousands and even millions of people facing a winter 
of starvation; suicides, bankrupts, and the glow of 
smoldering revolution within our nation—surely the 
Christian Association finds its mission here. The fol- 
lowing are just a few practical program items for a 
college Christian Association in this day: 

(a) Make accessible information concerning the real 
condition of society’s illness, and constructive measures 
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for its cure. This may include—indeed, I hope it will 
—a thoughtful consideration of the American Socialist 
program. Use a few able speakers from all depart- 
ments of life; utilize discussions, forums, posters, lit- 
erature. Politics, labor, finance, all come in this group. 

(b) Organize student aid for the people suffering 
within a mile or two of the college gate—be assured 
there is suffering, just that close. Establish a college 
relief fund supported by contributions, money from 
plays, teas, games. 

(c) Most important of all, get that small group of 
eight or ten fellows known as the cabinet to keep alive 
personally—as a cabinet, to keep in touch with local 
needs of the campus and town, as a group, to endeavor 
to develop within themselves the qualities of Christian 
character and leadership that will enable them to lead 
the student body into the fight for a better social order. 
Here are methods that have been tried and proved: 


1—Frequent devotional meetings for the cabinet 
only; morning preferred—15 to 20 minutes is suf- 
ficient. 

2—Frequent meetings of the cabinet to take ac- 
count of progress or difficulties, to sense conditions, 
to make new plans—in other words keep alive. 

3—Serious personal prayer about the whole prob- 
lem; about particular phases of it, and for indi- 
viduals. 


Whatever else may be in the program, these last 
three points are absolutely essential. My personal 
opinion is that no Christian Association ever failed on 
any campus because of opposition but simply because 
perfectly good programs have been left to die within 
a stagnant cabinet. JACK MCCONNELL. 

Yale. 
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LEADERSHIP 


GROWING out of discussions of Association message 
and plan of work, one idea stands out, encompassing ' 
the demands of this chaos; it challenges us in the 
brief phrase: utter consecration. 

Have you an absolute conviction that there is a 
meaning to life? A meaning on which you will stake 
your life? If another war comes, bringing the death 
penalty as the reward for conscientious objection, will 
your conviction that peace is best for humanity 
strengthen you to meet the firing squad? Could you 
continue allegiance to the simple life if you had offered 
to you a $10,000 “soft job”? Can you give up week- 
end parties, movies, cigarettes, milk-shakes, or your 
car, because you believe in an equable distribution of 
wealth and have sympathy with the starving families 
of unemployed? Do you crawl out of a warm bed early 
in the morning to discipline your life in devotion to the 
highest you know? Can you stand the gaff when a 
sophisticated senior or an athlete whom you admire 
calls you a “damn Christer’? 

Unless “the spirit truly is ready” to accept such con- 
secration—even though “the flesh is weak”—have you 
any right to call yourself Christian? 

Leaders, because of the demands on them, must be 
utterly given to their field. What could be more glo- 
rious than progressively greater leadership through 
absolute utter consecration to Him whom to serve is 
perfect freedom. ROBERT L. JAMES. 

Dartmouth. 
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WHAT IS THE CENTRAL TASK OF THE CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION IN °3Z -’33? 


From a Report to the N. C. S. A. at Oberlin) 


THIS insistent question is before every local Cabinet 
and Field Council this year. Not only is there a de- 
sire in a period of curtailed budgets to utilize our lim- 
ited resources for things that count most; there is a 
far stronger reason in the widespread conviction 
among Movement leaders today that we must concen- 
trate our attention on the unique mission of a Chris- 
tian movement in the midst of personal frustration and 
world confusion. There is an urgency confronting us 
this year which condemns all Association activities 
which do not contribute directly to this central task. 
The sense of the futility of effort in finding one’s place 
in life, the paralysis which has seized society. shatter- 
ing our confidence in social progress, the contrary 
counsels of “experts” and of movements as to the way 
out, confront us as a Christian Movement with a chal- 
lenge which cannot be evaded. To aid in this search 
for a high strategy for the accomplishment of these 
commanding tasks by every local Association we com- 
mend these statements for careful study: 


National Council Action 


Q@UR Movement’s message and task must be formu- 
lated in the light of the actual conditions in American 
colleges. Many concepts of life confronting students 
are on rather a low level and are inadequate. Some of 
these come from a rough-neck or sporty element very 
obvious in college and alumni circles and which give a 
misconception of what college means. Others come 
from the inevitable impression which a pagan social 
order makes upon mass education in a democracy. 
Still others come from unseasoned or narrowly edu- 
cated instructors whose views are dogmatic, tending 
toward cynicism, iconoclasm and a mechanistic phi- 
losophy. 

For many students, God and other religious controls 
have been lost out of the picture. Childhood concep- 
tions, now revealed as inadequate, have been discarded 
without having been replaced by intellectually accept- 
able and emotionally satisfying concepts. 

The best answer to these conditions on the part of 
the Student Christian Movement is a positive message 
of a God-conscious philosophy, dynamic enough in 
character to meet the needs of men’s lives. Faith in 
God, and in human-beings as capable of becoming God- 
like, must-(1) be embodied in the personal lives of the 
leadership of our Movement, lay and secretarial; and, 
(2) be presented intelligently by a variety of methods 
to our constituency. Literature must be used more 
widely. Public addresses and group discussions are 
still useful and effective when well planned, but we 
especially recommend a normal and natural man-to- 
man sharing of religious views and convictions. Re- 
ligion is in dispute and in some quarters there is great 
discrepancy between ideals and practice. . The Chris- 
tian Association is often a traditional label and not 
descriptive of present aspiration. Therefore it is of 
primary importance that those who carry the respon- 
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sibility for the Christian message live it as completely 
as possible. We feel that no other method is so apt to 
break down the attitude of indifference and noncha- 
lance toward life at its best which is so apparent in col- 
lege today. 

As a means to embodying a God-conscious philoso. 
phy we deem it highly desirable if not indeed absgo- 
lutely necessary for us to provide regularly an oppor- 
tunity for growth in the capacity for knowing God and 
his will for life. Different methods will appeal to dif- 
ferent individuals but we especially recommend the 
“Fellowship in Discipline.” As a natural corollary of 
the concept of humanity as a brotherhood it becomes 
an inescapable obligation to employ those practices in 
personal relationships and in social and civic responsi- 
bilities that meet the test of building toward a brother- 
ly world. The same love that prompts considerate and 
sacrificial kindness to needy individuals or groups im- 
pels men to discover the means for removing the causes 
of social injustice and cruelty. This is a necessity to 
achieving integrity in a day when one’s life is so in- 
extricably woven with other life. We will build a 
brotherly world only to the extent to which it can be 
organized on the basis of coédperation and mutual help- 
fulness rather than self seeking. A faith in a dynamic 
power in the universe that is Christ-like is a steadying, 
impelling faith in social reconstruction as well as in 
repeated efforts to aid individuals who disappoint us. 

Sometimes an individual or a group within our 
Movement gives an exclusive devotion to some specific 
interest, good in itself but only a part of a total mes- 
sage growing out of a conviction that this is God’s 
world. It is a part of our responsibility to be as effee- 
tive as we may in all the fields of our special interest 
to build the kind of attitudes in ourselves and our fel- 
low students that will make progress toward the 
brotherly and coéperative society in all phases of our 
corporate life which we believe to be implicit in the 
concepts of the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of man. 


YOUTH 
W: HAVE tomorrow 


Bright before us 
Like a flame. 


Yesterday 
A night-gone thing, 


A sun-down name. 


And dawn-today 
Broad arch above the road we came. 


We march. 
LANGSTON HUGHES. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dynamic 


I believe that in a great many of our colleges and 
universities the Student Christian Association is a 
genuine center of intellectual curiosity, moral purpose 
and social interest. More than once I have been im- 
pressed by the bravery with which secretaries of the 
Student Y. M. C. A. and student officers of it have 
stood out for their economic and political convictions 
even at cost to themselves. This is the sort of work 
that I have been proud to commend. 


New York, N. Y. NORMAN THOMAS. 
6 


Perspective 


I have just seen for the first time, on landing in 
America again, my article on Gandhi and the Indian 
situation which appeared in the June INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
Now that I see my own words in cold print, I don’t 
like the tone of them. They are likely to be con- 
strued by my Indian friends, if they see them and 
| fear they may, as written in the tradition of 
Katherine Mayo. Here, they will say, is another in 
the long procession of hasty tourists who pause just 
long enough in India to receive the hospitality of 
our homes and to be admitted to our confidence, and 
then, as they rush off to other lands, write a report 
of Indian conditions based upon the calumnies of our 
enemies, unchecked by precise observations. 

Now I want to make quite clear—if not already too 
late—that my letter from India was written in quite 
another spirit and with an aim quite different from 
that which may appear at a cursory reading of it. 
It was not an attack upon Mr. Gandhi, for whom I 
continue to have a kind of reverence which I feel for 
no other living person, nor upon the Indian inde- 
pendence movement, with which my sympathies are 
fully identified. It was an attempt to do for the 
American admirers of Mr. Gandhi what Stanley High 
did for his fellow prohibitionists when he wrote an 
article for Harpers entitled “‘A Dry Warns the Drys.” 
It was an attempt to appraise the weaknesses and 
dangers of a movement which I still believe to con- 
tain in germ the solution of the world’s most difficult 
problem: that of finding a moral equivalent for war. 
| believe that the lesson of this movement for the 
world cannot be successfully drawn by those who, 
from the safe distance of many thousand miles, blindly 
idolize its leader and wildly applaud everything he 
does; but only by those who, often against the cur- 
rent of their own sympathies, subject this precious 
human experiment to the most merciless criticism of 
which they are capable. My article represents not 
my whole judgment, but an aspect of the Indian ques- 
tion which I and all my American pacifist friends are 
in danger of overlooking; an aspect which I thought 
it desirable to stress to them and to the whole Chris- 
tian Student Movement, whose sympathies unmistak- 
ably are on the side of Mr. Gandhi. I should be 
sorry if my words of friendly criticism were to be 
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wrested from their true intention. If such should 
be the case, I should appeal for forgiveness to Gandhi- 
ji himself, who knows how easy it is to err uninten- 
tionally in public utterance and who knows how to 
receive honest criticism without rancor. In him is 
the chief hope of a war-torn world, threatened already 
with another great world conflict. O Bapu, do not 
disappoint us! 

Oberlin. WALTER M. HORTON. 


In Defense of Fraternities 


I am writing to take formal issue with much of 
the innuendo against the fraternity system which 
regularly appears in your columns. In particular 
should I like to comment on the article, “The New 
Delegation,” by Mr. Noble, which appears in your 
October issue. 

Mr. Noble’s article does the system a rank injustice. 
I wish the author could be present at any one of our 
own rushing meetings, if he thinks we are out for 
the big-monied lads, and the high school track stars. 
At a general Interfraternity Conference held on our 
campus this past year, fully four-fifths of the time 
was spent discussing adequate methods for raising 
fraternity standards of scholarship, for educating 
and training freshmen, for increasing fraternity use- 
fulness to the campus itself. At the meeting of 
fraternity presidents, two hours was spent in discuss- 
ing freshman tutoring systems, the problem of mal- 
adjustment during the first year, and other problems 
entirely germaine to freshman. Does this look as 
though we regarded freshmen only as potential work- 
horses or budget-padders? Incidentally, it developed 
that less than one per cent of the fraternities still 
employed the old paddling tribunal system for making 
freshmen perform their various assigned duties. I 
think that much of the opinion relative to fraternity 
practices which your magazine is spreading is based 
on conditions as they were years ago, and not at all 
as they exist today. 

It has been the general fraternity policy to ignore 
such suggestions that fraternities have in them noth- 
ing worth while. A brief scanning of “Who’s Who,” 
the lists of leading business executives, engineers, 
lawyers, doctors, and ministers will reveal that a ma- 
jority of them were fraternity men as undergraduates. 
This in itself should offer some indication that the 
system cannot be all wrong. 


I wonder if you are entirely aware that you are 
antagonizing a potentially worth-while group when 
you alienate the fraternity men from all that appears 
to be worth while in campus life. I know that the 
average group is more than willing to codperate with 
worthy Association projects. We resent being slammed 
in print by writers who hope thereby to make a hit 
with the nonfraternity element. 

GEORGE H. YOUNG. 

Pennsylvania State. College, ’32 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


Quadrennial 





A quadrennial conference on missionary and inter- 
national issues will be held in Edinburgh, January 3- 
9, 1933, to direct the attention of two thousand British 
students and of students in other countries, to the 
power of the gospel of Jesus Christ in the present 
situation, and the spiritual conditions in which it is 
made available for individuals and for the whole 
Church. The conference extends a special invitation 
to overseas students studying in the British Isles. It 
is to be hoped that a number of Americans will attend 
this notable gathering. 


Conference Site 

“This year’s experience in actual war relief work in 
China,” says Egbert M. Hayes, “has brought a very 
serious note into the plans for the summer conference. 
Instead of going to a beautiful place where they can 
enjoy the comforts of an isolated life, the student 
leaders have decided to hold this summer’s conference 
in the midst of the industrial and rural problems of 
China. They have gone so far as to insist that each 
delegate who attends must first have worked for two 
weeks on a farm or in a factory—a revolutionary pro- 
posal for the Chinese student-gentleman! Yet out of 
this experience we are hoping that some young men 
and women will come with a conviction of divine call 
to devote their lives to the service of China’s under- 
privileged masses. And perhaps a few may be led to 
help in our own Model Village or our social centre 
where Franklin Fu is doing a splendid piece of work 
for many mill workers.” 


World Mission 


“If we have anything to bring in the name of God 
to a world in need, it is certainly not our own piety, 
our own way of life, our own modes of thought or our 
own human help. What the Church has to give in its 
world mission is the good news of a divine act in his- 
tory, of the Word made flesh. Apart from this there 
is no Christian mission. In face of the powerful anti- 
Christian forces operating in the world today we re- 
affirm our faith in the revelation of God in Christ as 
the only way of deliverance for mankind, that it alone 
can provide the foundation for an order of society that 
will be according to the will of God. 

“We need continually to ask ourselves whether 
eve’ything contained in the present missionary ac- 
tivity serves the one dominant purpose of making clear 
the Message of Jesus Christ in all its fullness. We 
have no other task; for while there is much that is 
useful and good, ‘one thing is needful.’ Yet, while the 
task is one, the forms in which it has to be fulfilled are 
many. A living faith must show its effects and fruits 
in every department of human life. We must not 
shrink from an uncompromising protest against all 
that is un-Christian in modern thought and life.”— 
From the finding of the International Missions Coun- 
cil, 
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Mirror of the variform expressions 
of the world-citizenship of the 
Christian Student Movement 





T. Z. KOO 





World Figure 


Judged by any test, the visit of T. Z. Koo of China 
to any national student movement is an event. Follow- 
ing the three months which he gave to American visits 
last year, he has since been flagged in his trans-mun- 
dane travels and has visited a few typical college and 
university Associations, east and west. During Oc- 
tober he visited Colgate, Northwestern, and the uni- 
versities of Kansas, Pennsylvania, Washington. Re- 
ports of his addresses show a continuance and even an 
enhancement of his unique capacity to connect the 
problems of the world today, especially those of the 
Pacific Basin, with the Christian message and its chal- 
lenge to undertake a Christian task. Dr. Koo sailed 
from Seattle on October 29th and we in “the States” 
hope he may give us another period of time next year. 


Franco-German Exchange 


A British delegate writes of the recent Franco-Ger- 
man conference: 

“It was a most instructive experience to listen to the 
exchange of French and German views and to feel for 
the first time something of that atmosphere of fear 
and insecurity which is such an important feature of 
European politics. The nature of true patriotism; the 
problem of security; reparations and war guilt; the 
applicability of the Sermon on the Mount to interna- 
tional affairs—these were some of the questions which 
were discussed with perfect frankness, but in an at- 
mosphere of friendliness, and with a desire, above all, 
to understand and discover the truth. A special trib- 
ute is due to Pastor Hanns Lifje, who spoke for Ger- 
many, for his admirable performance of a very difficult 
task. One came away from the conference feeling that 
understanding is not only the way to forgiveness, but 
is also the essential preliminary to any solution of in- 
ternational difficulties. The French Movement is un- 
doubtedly doing some serious thinking on the prob- 
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lems of war and peace, and it is doing some courageous 
thinking too. Compulsory military service creates 
great difficulties for the Christian student in France, 
and saves him from the British tendency not to think 
about war till war breaks out—when it is too late.” 


“Zeist” 


From South Africa, Bulgaria, the Dutch East In- 
dies, Uruguay, China—some twenty-three nations in 
all—the sixty-one delegates to the General Committee 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation assem- 
bled at Zeist, Holland, August 13-23. Woudschoten, 
the new and scarcely completed home of the Dutch 
Student Christian Movement where we met, was a fine 
introduction to the cordial hospitality, the historic 
cheese, and the creative use of modern architecture of 
Holland. 

Every few vears through our representatives in the 
General Committee, our movement plays its part in 
directing and molding the policy of the Federation 
and itself receives new leads and impetus for carry- 
ing out the full scope of its own work.’ 

A new realism this year at Zeist meant that the 
whole meeting was sharply set against the background 
of chaos, struggle and agony in which the world finds 
itself today. Perhaps that very fact was partly re- 
sponsible for calling forth a unity which apparently 
has been unparalleled in recent General Committee 
meetings. Perhaps the exceptional youthfulness of 
this particular General Committee was another con- 
tributing factor. 

Nor were the great gulfs created by our different 
cultural and religious heritages and immediate envir- 
onment bridged by superficial sentimentalities. Quite 
to the contrary. It is always exciting in the Federa- 
tion to see two members face squarely the issues which 
separate them and struggle their way out, only through 
the power of that single loyalty which stands like a 
brick wall, in its reality, over against them both; loy- 
alty to the God who is a contemporary and on the 
march. Blot out of the picture this tremendous fact 
of God and Jesus Christ who, most adequately of all 
men, dramatized him, and the whole canvas begins to 
split from the center. No mere deinition or explana- 
tion of God held the Federation together in Holland. 
Its unity springs from the life experience of a common 
dedication. 





The exigencies of the present world situation, as 
well as the nature of our God, demands a World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. That similar basic prob- 
lems confront each one of the national movements early 
became apparent at Zeist. In the crisis of our social 
order, communism provides a powerful answer to the 
problem of achieving economic justice. Have Chris- 
tians an adequate alternative to offer? Should Chris- 
tians seek an alternative? What should be the atti- 
tude of the Christian toward class conflict? Is the 
personal love ethic of Jesus applicable in dealing with 
social groups and mass movements? These are the 
questions the Japanese and Germans were asking each 
other, as well as the questions we found ourselves ask- 
ing them. 


*American representatives at Zeist were: Ann Aaolfs; Grace 
Hoover; Augusta Roberts; Elizabeth VanLaw; Francis A. Henson; 


sather Tucker; Henry P. Van Dusen; Clifford Simpson; Thomas 
Vright 
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All over the world, moreover, students are espousing 
the tangible realities of immediate national interests 
regardless of the cost to the development of a world 
order based on justice and goodwill. Can the Christian 
offer any other way out? The moral and spiritual con- 
fusion is no less desperate. In this realm, too, the Fed- 
eration faced up to the necessity of finding its message. 
Its task became one of finding the word of God for the 
student of today. It became increasingly clear as the 
meeting progressed—if one had not been previously 
convinced—that no nation or race can work out its 
own salvation. As Christianity is being challenged by 
world forces, it can answer these challenges only on 
the level on which these world forces operate, as a 
world movement. 

The confidence of the Federation in the leadership 
of Francis P. Miller was expressed by his unanimous 
reélection as chairman. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft’s re- 
markable qualifications for understanding and inter- 
preting one nationality and one culture to another, 
combined with his powerful religious message, well 
warranted his election to the post of General Secre- 
tary. Three new vice-chairmen constitute the qther 
new officers elected. Miss Margaret Holmes of Aus- 
tralia; Hans Lilje of Germany; Augustin Ralla Ram 
of India. Hugh Martin of England generously ac- 
cepted unanimous reélection to the rather thankless 
task of treasurer, in which he has served so faithfully. 

To begin to cope with the three central problems 
which we face as a world movement—the very same 
questions which every socially intelligent local Chris- 
tian group in this country is facing—the General 
Committee established a Commission on the Christian 
Faith and Life under the chairmanship of Henry P. 
Van Dusen, Dean of Union Theological Seminary. The 
Commission has fifteen members; to five of these is 
delegated the responsibility for a special study of the 
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questions of the Christian and nationalism, imperial- 
ism, war and peace. Another five will study Marxism 
and Christianity, with special reference to the possi- 
bility of Christianity in its community aspects affect- 
ing the forms of civilization. The third five will con- 
centrate on the question of how we can know the will 
of God. The Commission is not an oracle soon to dis- 
pense to us the unsullied word of God on these issues! 
Unless it stimulates throughout our movement a study 
of these same questions in local groups, it will have 
largely failed in its purpose. As our Christian Asso- 
ciations themselves wrestle with these problems, aware 
of their central importance in the world Christian task, 
certain attitudes will permeate the life of our move- 
ment. The Commission will then have the body of 
Christian knowledge growing out of the life experi- 
ence of the national movements which it requires to 
carry forward its work effectively. 

One other significant development in the life of the 
Federation must be mentioned. The pioneering work 
in the field of ecumenism involves the sharing of the 
insight, richness and heritage of the great divisions of 
Christianity with one another. A new understanding 
of the meaning and mission of the Church of Christ is 
flowing from the interchange of spiritual life which 
has occurred at the various meetings of Orthodox, 
Anglican, Protestant, and Roman Catholic which play 
a growing part in the Federation’s life. This work 
leads directly towards an enriched integration of the 
Church and the eventful realization of the Church Uni- 
versal. 

Reams might be written about the emphasis on in- 
terracial justice and goodwill which permeates the ac- 
tivities of the Federation. In such a complete story, 
furthermore, The Student World (to which all Asso- 
ciations should be subscribing), the Federation con- 
ferences and other projects would have their place. 
This has been merely an impressionistic statement of 
our reactions. We have written considerably about 
what we are doing as a Federation.*2*, What we might 
be doing must fire the imagination of the most prosaic 
Christian student who has caught even an inkling of 
the significance of such an internationale. The tragedy 
is that at a time when expansion of the work is sorely 
needed, we have been forced to make drastic curtail- 
ments until the budget of about $23,000.00 adopted at 
Zeist is less than half of what it was in 1928. To go 
on at all, the work depends primarily upon every Asso- 
ciation including some Federation contribution in its 
budget. At this juncture in world history it is des- 
perately important that in order to shoulder ade- 
quately this task, every Association should have a 
Federation Committee which may be the present Chris- 
tian World Education Committee.* In any case, the 
chairman of this committee should keep in contact with 
the national office and the headquarters of the Federa- 
tion in Geneva and conceive the task of his committee 
to be one of helping students catch the vision and ac- 
cept the responsibilities of living in an interdependent 
world which speedily must order its collective life with- 
out regard to national boundaries or face cataclysmic 
disaster. LUTHER TUCKER. 

FRANCIS A. HENSON. 


* For a quick summary send 10c to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN for “The 
World's Student Christian Federation: Its Urgent Issues and How 
Students May Participate in Them’’—C. P. Shedd and Visser 't Hooft 

®“‘Not to Talk Unity but to Achieve It’—program suggestions for 
Cc. W. E. Committees; available free from THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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JOHN MANLEY 


—native Kansan 
who on January first 
becomes General 
Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Y. 
M. C. A.’s in the 
United States. Long 
a friend of the Stu- 
dent Associations, 
he has served for 
three years on the 
National Student 
Committee. 





Report of the Economics Committee 


The Economics Committee of the National Council 
of Student Associations, made this report to the Sep- 
tember Council meeting at Oberlin: 


We recommend to Field Councils, local Associations 
and other working units of our Movement, as well as 
to individual members, the inclusion of economic mat- 
ters in their programs and suggest the following 
areas for consideration: 

1. Leading students and members of the faculty 
into understanding contact with the actual conditions 
of human need and suffering which at present exist 
in our industrial, agricultural and commercial com- 
munities. 

2. Persuading our constituency to intelligent, per- 
sistent and sacrificial sharing of time and money in 
meeting some of these needs and relieving this misery 
both on the campus and in the community. We call 
to the attention of our members that we may need, 
during this time of economic distress, to do our ut- 
most to curtail unwarranted expenditures in college 
circles such as (1) social events, (2) athletic events 
and excursions, and (3) personal comfort and luxury. 
We suggest that a rigid self-discipline at such a time 
will add reality to our discipleship and sharpen our 
insight. 

3. Enlisting men in a realistic examination of our 
planless, competitive and profit motivated economic 
society with a special effort to discover the funda- 
mental changes necessitated by the intelligent appli- 
cation of the Christian ethic of love and work toward 
achieving these changes. 


Credo 


A group at Yale has been working out, each member 
for himself, a clear-cut definition of what he believes 
as to the Christian life and its implications for so- 
ciety. This task completed, an enlarged group worked 
out a credo which they are proposing that the Yale 
Christian Association adopt as its own. This full state- 
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ment, too long to be printed here, contains these para- 
graphs, capable of immediate application in the pres- 
ent economic situation: 


We will love a simple life. We will live simply, 
avoiding waste, luxury and selfish accumulation. We 
believe in generous giving, care of the weak and re- 
sponsibility for the poor. We will hold ourselves re- 
ceptive and responsive to all the meanings which God 
and society have for us. 

We seek a social order based on economic justice. 
We seek the security of the good life for all and a 
more equitable distribution of wealth with the pur- 
pose of the making of men rather than the making 
of money. We oppose the roots of war in the soil of 
economic conflict by working for the substitution of 
the motive of service, or production-for-use, in place 
of the profit motive. We are committed to the method 
of constructive evolution as opposed to destructive 
revolution in effecting changes in the social order. 

We seek racial brotherhood. Believing that every 
human being is a person of intrinsic worth, deserving 
the fullest opportunity for self-development, we seek 
an-equality between all races. 


American Scene 


A caravan of twenty-four midwest students (from 
the universities of Wisconsin, Chicago and Illinois; 
Commonwealth College, Ark.) attempted in August to 
investigate conditions and bring relief to striking 
miners in the Illinois coal region. Accompanied by a 
ton truck containing clothing and other relief supplies 
and carrying 500 mimeographed questionnaires (which 
they did not distribute because they never caught 
sight of a real miner) the expedition was met by 
county deputies who used machine gun persuasion to 
turn back the expedition, after a night of forcible de- 
tention under guard in a tourist camp (the town jail 
was too small to accommodate the unwelcome visitors. ) 
While the students thus were blocked in their purpose 
of extending relief and having first-hand contacts with 
the striking miners, the encounter nevertheless came 
to mean much, for “the students had seen machine 
guns, real deputies, legionnaires, deprival of liberty, 
and gangster terrorism. The labor scene became a 
tragic reality and not merely another econ course.” 
Last spring students of Columbia University had an 
experience somewhat similar, in the Kentucky ‘coal 
fields. 


Toward Peace 


The Peace Films Foundation, a new project under 
the direction of Walter Niebuhr and Charles H. Cor- 
bett, is releasing its first all-talkie Must War Be? The 
film succeeds in making peace dramatic—in itself an 
achievement. It opens with an address by James Mac- 
Donald of the Foreign Policy Association, proceeds to 
visualize the since-the-war paradox of simultaneous 
peace efforts and increased military preparation, and 
closes with the famed Geneva speech of James Fred- 
erick Green, Yale, ’32. The circulation of the film in 











the colleges is to be under the auspices of the Inter- 
collegiate Disarmament Council, which sent Mr. Green 
to Geneva. For information about college bookings 
address the Intercollegiate Disarmament Council, 
Dwight Hall, Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 
The film begins its college appearances at Smith and 
Holyoke. 

Deeply stirred by the two Remarque books All Quiet 
on the Western Front and Afterwards, Mr. Bohdan 
Nowak, a Polish engineer and architect, put months 
of devoted labor into a series of drawings* which he 
now offers as his contribution to the cause of world 
peace. They are vivid, powerful—on a par in realism 
with the recently published book The Horror of It. 
Sepia-printed on fine postcards, they may be secured 
at 50 cents for the set of twelve. The Disarmament 
Committee of Women’s International Organizations at 
Geneva has undertaken to promote their distribution 
as part of its work for peace. The Committee, by the 
way, is desperately hampered in its work by lack of 
funds. Gifts, and orders for the posters, may be ad- 
dressed to the Committee at 17 Boulevard Helvetique, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


For the Alumni 


A committee to work with unemployed alumni is 
taking form under the chairmanship of John Price, 
last year’s chairman of the Rocky Mountain Field 
Council. As the committee formulates its program it 
is keeping before itself two goals; (1) to make the 
year one of growth and development, a year in which 
unemployed alumni will live creatively, even though 
not on payroll. This will involve study as well as 
leadership of civic, school and church projects. (2) To 
help in the creation of a new economic order which 
will eliminate unemployment and other evils of the 
present system. This involves being intelligent about 
the causes of the difficulty, the consequences of such a 
system and the possible ways out. Also it involves 
codperating with groups and participating in projects 
that have as their purpose the creation of a new order 
based on Christian principles. 


Extension Series Program 
The student Y. M. C. A. cabinet of Oregon State 
College will continue this year an extension service 


program in near-by counties, according to the terms 
of a grant made by the Hazen Foundation. The pur- 





FRESHMAN CAMPS: California— 
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pose of the project is threefold: (1) To give students 
practical experience in rural church and school leader. 
ship; (2) To stimulate local interest and initiative jp 
the rural field; (3) To compile observations and re. 
ports which will be of service to other land-grant jp. 
stitutions of America. 

The fields of service already undertaken with 
churches and high schools include the organization of 
Hi-Y clubs, the direction of community programs, fa. 
ther-and-son dinners, older boys’ conferences, church 
and young peoples’ rallies, vocational guidance inter- 
views and health campaigns. The months ahead wil 
see an extension of the program and a reaching out 
to several additional communities. 


Coming 

“This is solely a young people’s gathering, with stu- 
dents and recently graduated young people as forum 
chairmen, and with the registration limited to stu- 
dents and youth. Each delegate must prepare in the 
forum of his choice so that the discussions will be pur- 
poseful and profitable—not a mere airing of opinion. 
Attendance will be limited to full-time delegates, as 
the nature of the discussions prevents their being of 
great value to part-time attenders.” Thus reads the in- 
vitation to the Institute of Pacific Relations—an an- 
nual event on the Pacific Coast. University of Red- 
lands is to be host, November 24-27. The committee 
responsible for the arrangements makes the astound- 
ing announcement that the total cost of three nights 
and eight meals will be only $3.75, this sum including 
the $1 registration fee! Attendance quotas are being 
assigned to each college, to keep the registration with- 


co 


in the limit of 72, including speakers. 





Freshmen Preferred 

A decade ago venturesome college leaders were ex- 
perimenting with the freshmen camp idea. This fall, 
from California (Cal. Tech. at Idylwild) to New York 
(New York University Heights at Camp Greenkill) 
freshmen camps are an accepted part of pre-college 
routine, a practical and indispensable means of induct- 
ing the neophytes. Attendance generally was smaller 
than last year, paralleling probably the generally de- 
creased .enrollments. Coincidentally, from _ several 
points of the compass came the plaint, heard during 
Rush Week, that the rush-ees are not responding with 
former alacrity to fraternity bids; their poise and de- 
liberation in the face of ardent wooing by rush-ers is 
to be accounted for, only, by the kind of assurance that 
is rooted in freshmen camp experience. 


—to New York 
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RELIGION IN THE LIFE OF SCHOOL BOYS 


HEADMASTERS and masters of sixty-seven schools 
met at Atlantic City, October 7-9, in a national con- 
ference on the problems of religion in preparatory 
schools. Under the guidance of Samuel S. Drury, 
Headmaster of St. Paul’s, George Van Santvoord, 
Headmaster of Hotchkiss; Dean Luther A. Weigle of 
Yale Divinity School; Louis E. Lamborn, Headmaster 
of McDonogh; G. Gardner Monks, Headmaster of 
Lenox; Dean Henry P. Van Dusen and Bruce Curry 
of Union Theological Seminary—to mention only a few 
of the leaders—they discussed their common concerns 
and sought the best answers to their perplexing and 
perpetual problems. Food for thought and inspiration 
for the tasks facing them in the schools, as well as 
challenges to higher personal dedication to the Chris- 
tian life, were provided in the addresses of Dr. Rufus 
M. Jones, President Clarence A. Barbour, Professor 
Francis B. Sayre and Dean Thomas W. Graham. 

That so many schools sent nearly 200 delegates, 
many from a great distance, indicated plainly that 
those who are working with schoolboys feel keenly 
their responsibility. Again and again attention was 
called to the strategic place the individual master has 
in making religion vital in the life of the boys. No 
matter how elaborate the “courses” may be, no matter 
how efficient the school pastor is, if the masters are 
not engaged constantly (and naturally) in showing 
their students that religion means something to them, 
the general situation will not be helped much. 

The conviction was deepened that education is not 
worth the name which is not permeated, controlled, 
dominated by the gospel of Christ. Indeed, it becomes 
a liability in the life of the boy who has been subjected 
to an educational process with that left out. If life 
is to have purpose, meaning, direction; if the jig-saw 
puzzle pieces of this life’s experiences are ever to have 
significance, it will only be as the figure of the Naz- 
arene becomes a uniting force—to quote Rufus Jones. 

The conference was called by fourteen headmasters 
at the invitation of the National Preparatory School 
Committee. Dr. Boyd Edwards, chairman of that com- 
mittee, was the very able presiding officer. 

A typical comeback from a delegate, just returned 
home, was this one: “I came back with more ideas 
than I can hold, and a deep spirit of gratitude that 
the conference met and that I was privileged to have 
a part in it. It really was a significant event and if 
the ideas given there find fruit in the days to come it 
will have been exceedingly worth while.” 
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Q@NCE there was a learning-place where young men 
did sojourn, tasting now and then of the fruits of the 
tree of knowledge. From as many directions as there 
are points on the compass had they come; so varied 
were their family trees that no two were the same. 
Yet, with all this diversity, a few of them found one 
day that they had likenesses in common with another 
few. So they did call these others together and said, 
“Go to, let us band ourselves into a society of our 
own selves that we may enjoy one another and let us 
make a meeting-place and post there some letters from 
the alphabet that is Greek to signify our existence and 
mystify our beholders.” And they did so. 

And when others saw them thus they too said among 
themselves, ‘“‘Let us do likewise.” Until the homes of 
that learning-place bore every conceivable combination 
of letters from the Greek, so that there seemed no new 
combination left. 

And there did arise among these bands a spirit of 
rivalry which at first was friendly but became soon 
less so; for they did vie one with another for seats 
of honor among their fellows at the learning-place. 
So great became the competition for these seats that 
there arose one day in the midst of one of the bands 
a proposal like this: “Let us make with certain of the 
other bands a compact, of the kind that is designated 
as log-rolling, with actions as secret as the meaning of 
our letters from the Greek. By agreement in this com- 
pact we shall control among ourselves by our votes 
these coveted honor-seats and then divide them fairly 
only among the bands making the compact; and thus 
shall we save ourselves the weariness of much compet- 
ing.” And the others of the bands agreed. 

And one of their members brought forth something 
like unto a wheel, having each spoke named for a dif- 
ferent seat of honor among those coveted. And he 
said: “Let us spin the wheel and when it stops each 
spoke will point to some one band, and thus will it in- 
dicate which band is to have that seat this year. And 
thereafter shall we move the seats around in that 
order.” And they did so and found it good. 

But one day there did come to visit the learning- 
place two elders from the world outside. They were 
big of body, mostly at the point where the waistline 
belongeth, and their heads were small, and they were, 
all over, very soft. They came from the place where 
the laws of the outside world are made, sometimes 
called legislatures. And when they saw how the wheel 
did operate and with what efficiency, they smiled one 
to another and one did wink while another did say, 
“These younger ones know well our game! Verily 
will they be useful at playing it for us some day.” 
And drawing forth a notebook he did write therein. 

But one of the younger ones, he who had devised 
the wheel, overheard these elders. And when he saw 
the softness of their bodies and the smallness of their 
heads he did gasp with dread. And he said: “Even 
now are some of us becoming like unto these out- 
siders, for we lack opposition to build us strong.” And 
he heralded his findings among those of the wheel. 

But they laughed at him heartily, and vigorously 
did they chastise him, saying, “Begone thou Wet 
Blanket.” THE OBSERVER. 
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THE WAYFARER 


As Balanced Rations for November reading I rec- 
ommend: 

The Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale by Dr. E. F. 
Tittle of Evanston, Illinois: A vivid, forceful dealing 
with our present situation in terms intellectually satis- 
fying and socially adequate. Published by Abingdon 
under title Jesus After Nineteen Centuries. $2.00. 

The Central Message and Task of the Student Asso- 
ciation Movement. A critical analysis of the creative 
function of the individual Christian or Christian Asso- 
ciation in a day of stern challenges. It will be widely 
used in discussions by cabinets and groups. 15c the 
copy. 

Toward a New Way of Life—Second Edition. Hun- 
dreds of students ordered the first issue of this Fellow- 
ship in Discipline outline for daily personal study. 
The fellowship grows. I commend it to you. Limp 
vest pocket cover 15c; “filler” 10c; additional fillers 
will follow. 

a 

It seems to me that one of the great problems of 
any educational institution is to prevent a young man 
from thinking that he is ‘ss00 part of a university—a 
mere fraction, almost anonymous; when all the time 
he is the whole as far as the end of education is con- 
cerned, a personality with hopes and ambitions and 
desires and temptations, and most of all, aspirations. 

2 

Substitute horse-racing for commercialized football 
is the unique suggestion in a recent Atlantic article. 
My observation is that the process of substitution is in 
full swing—not to horse-racing but to intramural 
sports and in not a few cases to studies and dishwash- 
ing or other gainful pursuits. 


a 

A metropolitan daily prints the story of an Illinois 
Wesleyan co-ed who appeared before the college busi- 
ness manager with a team and a plow, offering to work 
off her tuition on the school’s farms. At the same in- 
stitution another student paid in potatoes . . . And 
at Genesee Wesleyan sheep served in lieu of cash for 
the first semester’s tuition. 

8 

There are some indications that the depression—at 
last a reality on every campus—is pressing students 
again to build up codéperative boarding, rooming, book 
purchasing and other such-like enterprises. Not only 
is this good economy in the present, it is good expe- 
rience for the years ahead of us all in an economic so- 
ciety which increasingly must be organized on the co- 
Operative principle. 

. 

Fortunately there is a deal of experience available. 
My friend Mary Brady, Director of the Harmon Foun- 
dation, is gathering much suggestive material which 
can be used by student groups who are interested, 
either academically or by necessity, in a study of stu- 
dent coéperation. 

, 

No depression was noticeable at the Tenth Olympiad, 
a conspicuous event in California last summer. It is 
estimated that 300,000 out-of-town visitors attended; 
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at the opening and at the closing 105,000 persong 
crowded the stadium. At the end of the sixteen dayg’ 
of exciting contests all bills were paid and a clear mil- 
lion turned over to the state. 
a 

In the always interesting stream of correspondence 
that crosses the WAYFARER’S desk (en route to varying 
destinations!) one sometimes finds startling things, 
Here is one linking the color of the cover of the Fresh. 
man issue with the “green international”! Now I am 
strong for peace and strong against war, but color hag 
absolutely nothing to do with it! I want international- 
ism in all colors. 

4 

The Pageant Release, used at the Buffalo Conven- 
tion, is now available through the S. V. M.; also other 
up-to-the-minute literature for general reading or dis- 
cussion groups on the new world mission of Christian- 
ity. Five years ago folks (even Christian journals) 
were pronouncing the missionary enterprise dead, 
Change means not death but life. 


? 

I see that my friend Jack Hart (John Robins Hart, 
Ph.D.) for twenty-five years in student work at the 
University of Pennsylvania, is to spend the year in 
travel among the colleges. If he comes near you, get 
him if you can or go where he may be. 


Ten full generations of college men at Illinois found 
Dean Thomas Arkle Clark a sympathetic listener, a 
loyal friend, a dependable adviser. His death in mid- 
summer reminded me of his untiring advocacy of every 
good movement in higher education, including the Stu- 
dent Movement, of which he was a member and leader 
from his undergraduate days. 

3 

Mr. Kagawa, inspired on the one hand by the Danish 
Folk Schools and on the other by the needs of rural 
Japan, has started so-called Peasant Gospel Schools, 
Last year forty of these were conducted, with hundreds 
of students. Attendance frequently must be limited to 
eldest sons. 


Not in the headlines is the story of the college stu- 
dent in Tennessee who stood between a mob and its in- 
tended victims and aided the sheriff prevent a lynch- 
ing. That’s courage. But it takes courage too, some- 
times, to guarantee respect to the Negro maid or 
janitor. 

b 
This, by G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, he titled /ndiffer- 
ence: 
When Jesus came to Birmingham 
They swiftly passed him by; 
They never hurt a hair of him, 
They only let him die: 
For men had grown more tender 
And they would not give him pain; 
They only just passed down the street 
And left him in the rain. 
—The Wayfarer. 
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